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YPEWRITING promptly and 

accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and_ references.—Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





OURNALISTIC and SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
Journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
[elephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 





OOKS.—Catalogue of 1,600 valuable and 


interesting books post free.—R. Atkin- 
son, 97, Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London. 





ARGAINS IN BOOKS.— 
Pearce Text Book Astrology, 2 vols., 
rare, 45 108.; Dramas and Tragedies of 
Chivalric France, 13 vols., including Bran- 


levant (pub. £15 158.), for £6 10s.; 
Sennett’s Garden Cities, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. ; 
Shorter’s The Brontés’ Life and Letters, 2 
vols., 24s. net for gs.; Studio Magazine, 40 
vols, £9 98.; Famous Clyde Yachts; 
1888, 30s.; Racing Illustrated, edited by 
‘* Vigilant,” of ‘‘ The Sportsman,’’ 3 vols., 
all issued, £4 10s., 1895; Purchas’s Voyag¢s, 
20 vols., £9 9s., Glasgow, 1905; Slater’s En- 
gravings and their Values, 1912, 18s. ; 
Shackleton’s Heart of the Antarctic, 2 vols., 
1909, 218.; Folkards’ Sailing Boat, 1901, 
7s. 6d.; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s.; Library of 
French Masterpieces, edited by Gosse, 12 vols., 
£2 2s.; Baily’s Magazines of Sports and Pas- 
times, 64 vols. 47 10s.; Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, 
£16 16s.; Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
17 vols., 1808, £5 10s.; Curzon’s Persia and 
the Persian Question, 2 vols., £6 6s.; Por- 
ter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., 43 3s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
417 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 
thick vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost 


S UCCESSFUL AUTHOR gives 
Private Tuition in Literary Work. Per. 
sonal or Correspondence. Stories, articles, 
lectures, journalism, etc.—Appointments and 
applications through: Hi.pitcn, 18, Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, W.C. 





ITTLE SALON SOCIAL-LITERARY 
CIRCLES.—For Men and Women of 
Culture (Speakers and Non-Speakers) ; include 
Drama, and Open Discussions of Questions of 
the Day. New Books, etc. Sub. Mod. 
Write, ‘‘ Salon Secretary,”” 24, Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C. 








THE IDEAL POLICY 
provides Life Assurance WitHovut Mepicat 
EXAMINATION up to £300, provided the age of the 

assured does not exceed 45. 

IDEAL Whole Life; Endowment; 20-Payment 
Whole Life; Life Assurance combining House Pur- 
chase Benefits. Policies issued over £300 and up 

to £2,000 subject to Medical Examination. 
IDEAL Pure Endowment; DO Policy (Ideal 
Assurance for Children}, are Popular Policies in 
Growing Demand. Guaranteed Cash Surrender, 
Loan, and Paid-up Policy Values are Endorsed on 
every Ideal Policy issued. _ Prospectuses post free, 

City Lire Assurance Company, Limirep, 
6, Paut St., Finssury, Lonpon, E.C. 





tome’s Book of the Ladies, £3 35.; 





. £6 6s——BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Times Century Dictionary, 8 vols., 3 | John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 
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NEW WITNESS 


(Conducted by the Editor and Staff of 
‘THE EYE-WITNESS.’) 


Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON. 
OUR WRIT AGAINST SONGS OF THE SIMPLE 


LIFE. By G. K, Chesterton. 


SAMUEL. : 
COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. Hign whe nord Of the Goo 


THE TWO GUNS. POSTERITY AGAIN. By 
MRS. MARKHAW’SHISTORY qyz jzw IN OUR SOCIAL 


—Iv. LIFE. By G. 8. Street. 
THE SUMMING UP: III. The THE DEMOCRACY. A 


Case of Sir Rufus Isaacs. _ Drama. By H. B. 
By Junius. DR. JOHN DONNE. By 


. Arthur Ransome. 
THE STOLEN GOD. By E. CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nesbit. REVIEWS. 
Sixpence Weekly. 
At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
Publishing Office : 
9, John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 





POEMS BY ROBERT CALIGNOC 


LOVE’S PROTEST. A Mystical Poem in eighty- 
three stanzas. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. Is. net, 


Pall Mall Gazette:—‘*A curious poem. Elizabethan—or 
rather Jacobean—in form and feeling, it recalls Spenser 
at times, but more strongly those ‘ witty’ poets of whom 
Donne is typical and master.” 

Academy :—‘If the theme is rather deep, . . . it is ex- 
ceedingly well treated... . The whole poem is replete 
with thought, and the author has relieved it by some 
delicate lyrics which stamp him as a poet whose future 
work must receive the consideration due to a careful and 
capable artist in words.” 


NOW READY. 


SPES VITA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. Is. net. 
SPES VITZE is a poem in blank verse, of interest 
to believers in Astrology and the doctrine of 
re-incarnation. 
Occult Review :—* This little book holds some striking 
thoughts and phrases. .. . The sonnet to Mars is very fine. 
Indeed Mr. Calignoc’s best work in this book is contained 
in seven sonnets. ‘On Binsey Fell’ and ‘The Mocker’ 
are both excellent.” 
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acceptance of an article. “— een 


Notes of the Week 


[= rather erratic planet, Mr. George Lans- 





bury, finds himself once more without an 

orbit, owing, according to some authorities 
to the perturbations caused by his too near approach to 
another body in the political heavens—a body, how- 
ever, which we should hesitate to call ‘“ heavenly ”»— 
the militant women’s suffrage party. We have not 
noticed much lamentation or wringing of hands over 
his defeat at the Bow and Bromley election on Tuesday 
last; even the foremost Radical papers are very half- 
hearted in their sympathy, which is not a cause for 
wonder when we remember that the Liberal and 
Radical Association advised their supporters to abstain 
from voting. We doubt, however, if that advice 
affected the poll by more than a couple of hundred 
votes; the real reason for the result lies deeper 
than this, although Mr. Lloyd George’s “friend 
Lansbury” has alienated the sympathy of most 
level-headed men by his behaviour in the past, 
The effect of Mr. Lloyd George’s prefrences in the way 
of “friends” and measures is beginning to be felt 
throughout the country, and the spectacle of “a 
number of local Liberals” cheering lustily the defeat of 
the Socialist-cum-Labour-cum-Women’s Suffrage can- 
didate is worth considering. The conversion of a 
Socialist majority of 863 into a Unionist majority of 
75118 a significant indication of what will happen in 
other constituencies when the present Government has 

ome but an unfragrant memory. 





We commented, some weeks ago, on the maltreatment 
of the English language by the use of such words as 
“kinemacolor,” “cinema-theatre,” and “cinema-de- 
luxe”—words with practically no trace of legitimate 
English about them. Since then We have read serious 
proposals to give London a “Cinemart,” a “ Cinema- 
topera House,” a “ Playcineum,” an “ Omnitheatre,” and 
—horrible suggestion!—a “Vaucindra,” which, the 
proud creator indicates, is composed of “the initial 
syllables of vaudeville, cinema, and drama.” We have 
also noticed lately, among that mysterious race which 
lives by praising other people’s wares—the Press agents 
—a tendency to employ the word “feature ” as a verb; 
“we are featuring the refreshment department in a 
manner which we feel sure will meet with approval,” 
is the kind of statement which should always find its 
level in the ranks of the unemployed. The picture of 
John Bull, with his wife on his arm, entering the por- 
tals of “ The Playcineum,” and murmuring, “ How well, 
my dear, they feature the refreshments in this place!” 
is not a pretty one. 


How far astray some good folk can go in their 
desire that the inhabitants of this planet should live 
irreproachably and shine as examples of correctness 
to their neighbours is shown by the recent protest of 
an American paper against dancing. The writer of 
the article concerned has discovered that “dancing has 
rarely ever (sic) been free from low animalism”; that 
it is “essentially a moral hazard”; and that “dancing 
is and has been a universal menace to virtue and 
decency throughout every city and community where 
it is participated in—an open door through which a 
great multitude of young people go to moral, spiritual, 
and physical death.” Dear, dear! Where has this 
sadly perturbed person been living? Was he ever a 
child, and did he never dance for sheer exhilaration 
on a spring morning? Let us banish the wicked waltz, 
frown down the dignified but detestable minuet, ostra- 
cise the dainty gavotte, and hanker no more after the 
sweet folk-dances of the countryside. We suspect the 
writer of possessing a wooden leg, of wearing green 
glasses, of eating nut steaks, and of owning a stony 
heart. 


Madame Latour, who has been lecturing at the 
Grafton Galleries on “Le Shopping en France et en 
Angleterre,” has some quaint ideas as to the way in 
which Englishmen spend their time. “Englishmen,” 
she says, “are always running in to their ‘ court’ tailors, 
‘court’ glovers, ‘court’ hatters, and so on; they are 
paying nothing but ‘court’ visits all day.” And although 
the linen sent to our laundries by young French ex- 
quisites comes back whiter than when it is sent to a 
home laundry, it is “ruined in a few weeks,” while in 
France, according to Madame Latour, “ we keep things 
in perfect condition for as long as twenty-five years.” 
Here, we must say, she distinctly scores; we rarely 
come across a dress shirt, for example, “in perfect con- 
dition” which we purchased in the year 1887, to say 
nothing of collars and handkerchiefs. 
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The Patriot 


THERE is an empire in his splendid glance, 
A thought avowed of conscious kinglihood, 
As one who sees, and labours to make good, 
A promise and a purpose. Dalliance 
Allures him vainly; yet a high romance 
Instructs his knightly soul and fires his blood 
At call of battle. Honour is his food, 
Justice his sword, and Truth his cognisance. 


Nor will he stay till that desiréd end 
Be consummate for which he deems him born; 
But, fearless, sets his face toward the steep, 
That when the hour approaches he may send 
The clarion blast of Freedom’s winded horn 
Athwart the silent citadels of sleep. 


PHIL. J. FISHER. 








The Cynic 


F ever some wise searcher of the nooks and crannies 
of the human mind should turn his attention par- 
ticularly to the various little anomalies that puzzle us in 
our social life, he may possibly discover why cynicism 
is popular while the cynic himself is unpopular. Anyone 
can understand why the cynic—the man who obtained 
his name because he snarled like an ill-tempered dog— 
should not bring with him a seraphic exaltation of wel- 
come ; but it is not so easy to comprehend why the habit 
of cynicism, of curling the lip in a contemptuous fashion, 
should affect so many people as being rather “smart” ; 
nor, again—and here is a contrast within a contrast— 
can we easily see why the cynic should be taken seriously 
and looked up to as quite a superior person, albeit 
unpleasant. 


The cheapest and most accessible form of fame is that 
of the destructive critic, who delights in pulling down 
houses that he could not build, who perceives a fault 
eagerly, but has no remedy, who sneers at the game he 
cannot play. To this large family the cynic belongs. 
His reputation is safe, because no one knows the value 
of silence better than he. Let others praise; he will 
stand aside with scornful eye and arms akimbo, descend- 
ing to no detailed censure, gaining a dreary kind of 
happiness from the admiring glances of the crowd—yet 
doomed, in spite of this contradictory admiration, to be 
unpopular. For no normal, healthy man cares for him 
or his ways ; probably because around him always lingers 
a faint, impalpable indication of not “playing fair.” If 
he is immune from criticism when in company with 
those he feels he can impress, he is by no means immune 
from suspicion. 

Other people sometimes have to suffer from his mis- 
deeds. We have heard Dr. Samuel Johnson called a 





cynic, as though loquacity and a passionate outspoken- 
ness constituted cynicism; authors given to the use of 
irony and sarcasm, too, are often falsely termed cynical, 
It seems to be not clearly understood that, while the 
ordinary sane man may employ these edged tools, they 
are merely a small part of his equipment. Irony and sar- 
casm are a phase; cynicism is a habit of mind. The ex- 
ponent of irony may be a humorist; the genuine cynic 
is a misanthrope. He is never better pleased than 
when things go wrong. His favourite themes are the 
vanity of love and the fleeting nature of joy, and he 
claims to be completely level-headed and disillusioned, 
while, as a matter of fact, he labours continually under 
the notion that life is not worth living—the most pre- 
posterous illusion of all. 


He has been called an “intellectual dandy,” but a 
surer name for him would be an intellectual myope. 
With the whole canvas before him, he loses the general 
effect, and, carefully scrutinising one corner, brings into 
play his devastating smile of pity. The problem often 
occurring to the detached observer is, how did the 
cynic arrive at his unique point of view? Over what 
stony route has he travelled, with eyes umlifted? 
There must have been a time when he, too, thrust aside 
the weeds and stooped to gather the flowers in the fields 
by the way; when he sang as he walked, and gave a 
cheery greeting instead of muttering a malediction as 
he met other wayfarers. Even though we allow that 
he possessed a naturally morbid temperament, no man 
is a cynic from boyhood—a few months of school life 
will purify him from that tendency, as a rule, _ Dis- 
appointment, of course, plays a large part in the state 
at which he has chosen to stay while his fellows pro- 
gress—for we may admit that we all are tempted at some 
time or another to adopt the grey robe of cynicism; 
it is so easy to put on. But the smaller the mind, the 
greater the havoc failure or chagrin will make with it, and 
we are forced to the conclusion that the consistently 
cynical person is afflicted, as we hinted, with a limited 
and blurred mental outlook. Fogginess is his normal 
condition. 

The danger of this disease is that it comes on very 
gradually and insidiously. No one ever blossomed— 
or wilted—into a complete cynic in a day or a week; 
it is a process of years, begun, perhaps, by a sudden 
blow to some cherished hope. Here comes in the test 
of the stuff a man is made of, the quality of his thought 
The small sneer, the marking of bitter passages Im 
novels written by would-be smart people, the fading 
of desire, the death of ideals, the achievement at last 
of that gloomiest vale of cynicism—the desire to chill 
ambition and emotion in others; thus the ghastly work 
advances beyond the stage when a friendly word would 
arrest it. From this blight the wiser man is saved by 
his conviction that to slip and to recover means a step 
forward, even if he limps for awhile; he knows, also, 
that, though obstacles to happiness be many, to weight 
himself with anger and resentment is to handicap hin- 
self thrice heavily in the race. 


W. L. R. 
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Two Futurist Manifestos 


OME years ago, during the spacious times of 
Abdul Hamid, there appeared in Punch a 
cartoon which represented a minister of that regretted 
potentate handing to his master a document, with the 
inquiry: “ Would your Majesty like to see the latest 
thing in ultimata?” If the late Sultan was in the 
unique position of being able to feel blasé in the matter 
of ultimata, the reading public will soon be in a con- 
dition to sympathise with him, for the Futurist Press, 
having found its range, is now bombarding it with 
manifestos. Not that the two documents before us— 
“Manifeste de la Sculpture Futuriste” and “ Manifeste 
de la Femme Futuriste”—are precisely “the latest 
thing” in manifestos ; but the former bombshell, though 
launched in April, has, doubtless through some mistake 
in the timing, only recently reached our shores, and has 
had, therefore, to yield in impressiveness to the “ Mani- 
feste Technique de la Littérature Futuriste,” and to 
the sensational “Supplément.” As to the “Femme 
Futuriste,” we know that it was in March, 1912, that she 
completed her negotiations for the lease of one of M. 
Marinetti’s ribs, but her subsequent career is wrapt 
for us in a mystery that defies research. However, she 
has arrived, and let us welcome her as well as her sister, 
the Galatea of M. Boccioni’s futurist sculpture. If in 
our endeavour to be worthy of the occasion, we have 
allowed our metaphors to get too close together, we are 
simply in the futurist tradition, and offer no apologies 
to any “ passéiste ” purist. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of these two 
manifestos is that neither of them is signed “F. T. 
Marinetti.” Not very long ago we were in danger of 
believing that there was only one futurist, and that his 
name was precisely F. T. Marinetti; the other names 
cited in the programmes of revolt appeared about as 
convincing as “ Peter Gurney,” “’Arry ’Awke,” or even 
“Old Uncle Tom Cobley.” But here we have “ Valen- 
tine de Saint-Point,” authoress of veritable poems that 
we have read, and “Umberto Boccioni, peintre et 
sculpteur,” whose creations we have not seen, but fain 
would see, in order to understand what on earth his 
manifesto is about. We know now also of one futurist 
poet, who has written poems bearing the stamp of 
genius, even for the most inveterate “ passéiste,” like 
ourselves ; the name by which he chooses to be called is 
“Luciano Folgore.” 

It is strange that the “ Few-tourist” movement—we 
cannot help ourselves, but it is a pun that tells the whole 
truth, as puns sometimes will, in a few letters—should 
have given birth to such a family of eccentrics. The 
€ssence of Futurism, as M. Marinetti himself, when 
cornered by a journalist, confessed, is the assertion of 


“féminité” and “masculinité.” “Ce qui manque le plus 
aux femmes... . cest la virilité.” In times like these 
“c'est la brute qu'il faut proposer pour modéle.” “ Assez 
des femmes” who love their children or tend the 
wounded. Mistrust the suffragists, who would bring 
“aucun des désordres souhaités par les Futuristes, mais, 
au contraire, un excés d’ordre.” Women must trust to 
their instincts and intuitions—“ que la Femme”—note 
the capital F—“ que la Femme retrouve sa cruauté et 
sa violence qui font qu'elle s'acharne sur les vaincus, 
parce qu’ils sont des vaincus”—surely a feminine in- 
stinct. “ Femmes, redevenez sublimement injustes, comme 
toutes les forces de la nature,” No more morality! It 
is all in the interests of the race. “A lhumanité vous 
devez des héros. Donnez-les lui.” 


All this is intelligible, verbally at any rate. The 
manifesto of the painters was also intelligible, as far as 
it went. But M. Boccioni’s manifesto, what shall we say 
of that ?—“ nous n’en avons pas compris un traitre mot.” 
“Compénétration des plans ”—in sculpture—“ sculpture 
d’ambiance ”—“ ouvrons la figure comme une fenétre et 
et enfermons en elle le milieu ow elle vit.” “Le style 
du mouvement ”—we understand that—it is to be ob- 
tained by inserting mechanism in various parts of the 
figure. But of the statuary in which “nous verrons par 
exemple la roue d’un moteur sortir de laisselle d'un 
mécanicien, la ligne d’une table trancher la téte d’un 
homme qui lit, et son livre lui sectionner l’estomac avec 
l’éventail de ses pages tranchantes” there is nothing to 
be said till we can see the thing itself. There will be 
so much “ambiance,” we imagine, that the only “ambi- 
ance” we understand—the power of walking round a 
statue—will be impossible. At all events, the futurist 
doctrine of a fusion of the arts will have been advanced 
a stage. The important point is that “il n’y a de vrai 
que la création.” That is what is wrong with Rodin ; 
he cannot be a sincere artist, because Michael-Angelo 
and Donatello had somewhat similar moods and in- 
spirations; he has “created” nothing; he would have 
been better employed inventing a new way of peeling 
an orange—one, for instance, in which the “ ambiance ” 
of the orange would be retained by an “ intersection of 
planes,” that is, by ensuring a combination of peel and 
pulp in every mouthful. 








Turkey’s Treasure House 


By R. J. TURNER. 





Italian nationality against the patronising excursionist 
and against the Austrian landlord of Trieste. It has 


ended by making rules for all the provinces of life and 
art. Let us take the “Femme Futuriste ”—“ Place aux 
dames! ”"—first. We will be sparing of comment. “TI! 
est absurde de diviser l’humanité en femmes et en 


W ITH the allies at the gates of Constantinople, 
one may be pardoned for giving a thought to 
the fate of that marvellous collection of jewels and 
curios nestling in a corner of the old Blachern Palace, 
known as the Treasury. 
Here in all conscience is loot enough alone to justify 
a triumphal entry into the ancient city of Constantine, 





mmes”—a common mistake! 


There are only 








and to make the mouths water of the Bulgarian or 
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Servian hosts who may be permitted to cross the 
threshold of the treasure chamber. Failing a guarantee 
against spoliation, it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
this immensely valuable and unique collection will be 
allowed to remain at Top Kapou. More likely it will 
follow in the train of the Sultan, its natural guardian, 
to the ancient capital of Broussa. In the time of Abdul 
Hamid, access to this veritable Cave of Abdullah was 
dificult to obtain. Ambassadorial intercession in the 
case of Europeans was necessary, and not always suc- 
cessful. Since the advent of Mahmoud and the Young 
Turk, viewing privileges have been extended, but the 
signature of the Grand Vizier is still necessary to ensure 
the unlocking of the famous portals. 

The procedure for a private view is quite 
an affair. After passing the sentries at the 
gate of the old palace, and reporting one’s 
arrival in the courtyard, a stately procession of 
befezzed and frock-coated officials, headed by a 
venerable Bede, issues from a side building. The guard 
comes to attention. Before the huge Key is inserted in 
the lock, the seal of the door is broken by the venerable 
one and carefully borne away. A distinct effort is re- 
quired to turn the lock. The door opens only to reveal 
another barrier which is as solemnly unlocked. The 
black-coated procession flows in, and takes up strategic 
positions in the chamber now open to view. Under 
the keen scrutiny of fifteen or twenty pairs of eyes dis- 
tributed all over the room, the difficulties of annexation 
become apparent. 

The most striking object that meets the eye 
is the famous jewelled throne of one of the Sul- 
tan’s ancestors. This, as well as a smaller throne in 
the same glass case, is thickly encrusted with pearls, 
diamonds, and rubies. It would be difficult to estimate 
the number of stones, some of which are of a fair size, 
but there must be many thousands, and the effect on 
the walnut-coloured wood is barbaric in the extreme. 
Its value is estimated at from one to two millions ster- 
ling. Here and there one sees a vacant setting, whence 
the stone has disappeared, probably passing into the 
possession of some nimble-fingered eunuch favourite of 
the Sultan. Ranged round the room in cases is a long 
line of figures of Sultans in their jewelled robes and 
turbans. Some of the vestments are literally stiff with 
precious stones, while to fasten the aigrette of the 
turban a stupendous emerald or ruby is invariably 
utilised. An idea of the size of the ordinary run of 
the stones may be grasped by looking at half a small- 
sized hen’s egg placed on end. 

The scabbard of each warrior’s scimitar is elabo- 
rately encrusted with similar stones, with a specially 
large one on the top of the hilt. The collection of 
swords is magnificent, but it is when one comes to 
study the daggers that one realises the huge for- 
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tunes embedded in such weapons. In some cases the 
entire haft is composed of one stone—an emerald or a 
ruby, as the case may be—that is to say, a mass of 
colour about three inches long and one and a half inches 
thick. Displayed separately are some huge uncut but 
polished rubies and emeralds, quite as large, to use a 
homely expression, as an ordinary cake of toilet soap. 
Whether such abnormal gems are of “the purest ray 
serene” one cannot vouch for, but the whole effect is to 
recall the jewelled valley of Sinbad the Sailor and his 
Roc, or the more material properties of the pantomime, 
Rumour has it that occasionally, when funds were very 
low, old Abdul would withdraw a choice specimen or 
two, which would find their way to Paris. All credit 
to the Young Turks that, amid occasions of great stress, 
they have steadfastly declined to take toll of their 
country’s ancient treasures. 


Still steadily outflanked by the black-coated brigade, 
another room discloses a magnificent collection of coins 
from the Romans onward, while other cases contain 
brooches, earrings, and ornaments bejewelled beyond 
the dreams of avarice. So stunned is one by the sense 
of size and barbaric splendour of the gems that one 
would not feel at all surprised to be told that the 
coloured lamps, varying in size from an orange to a 
melon, suspended from the ceiling, are single jewels of 
unheard-of value. 


In a prominent position are the orders conferred upon 
Mejid, Abdul’s predecessor, by the sovereigns of the 
world, and a goodly show they make. One does not 
fail to notice the highest order of English chivalry, the 
Garter, reposing in its velvet-lined case, granted in 
Queen Victoria’s days to “our good brother” on the 
Bosphorus. 


Mingled with curios from the Farther East, ivories, 
bronzes, and carvings in ebony, are clocks—clocks of 
every kind and description, though one failed to note 
a specimen of the stately grandfather. 


Preceded and followed by the shuffling band of 
brothers, we ascend to a gallery and more rooms; more 
relics of departed padishahs and caliphs, more em- 
blazoned costumes and bejewelled swords and daggers, 
and a most appalling collection of paintings. Crowded 
with crude canvasses of subjects of the tea-tray variety, 
one is forced to the conclusion that “art for art’s sake’ 
was not one of the mottoes of bygone Sultans, and that 
their artistic advisers were not above suspicion. 


Carefully shepherded downstairs and outside, we wit- 
ness the re-sealing of the great door, with the guard at 
the slope. As an additional courtesy, we are shown 
over some of the pleasant rooms of the palace, from the 
windows of which one gets the most magnificent vieW 
in Constantinople of the Marmora and Bosphorus. 
Then, having quaffed the famous coffee and partaken 
of the luscious rose-leaf jam, we return the salaams of 
the remnant of the black brotherhood, find our araba, 
and make a dashing return to Pera, as becomes those 
who have feasted their eyes upon the most extraordinary 
treasure house in the world, 
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REVIEWS 


Decadent Aristocracy 


The Decline of Aristocracy. By ARTHUR Ponsonsy, M.P. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
HE writer of this querulous diatribe seems to be 
possessed with that neurotic mental unrest which 
characterises the attitude of the modern reformer towards 
every phase of social and political life. In the labora- 
tories of such psychological chemists, all actions, 
reasons, motives, intentions, scruples, and lack of 
scruples are painfully weighed, analysed, and separated, 
till tife becomes a miserable and disintegrated spectacle, 
and suicide might appear to be a joyful relief. For- 
tunately, however, these dismal analyses—comparable 
to a nun’s exercise of conscience—have as little effect 
on a mormal healthy mind as a doctor’s lecture on 
microbes or diseases. Mr. Ponsonby’s spectral humour 
is to be found in the appalling seriousness with which 
he takes, first, himself, and, secondly, the society to 
which he belongs. As we have no wish to be personal, 
the first we can pass over as the common failing—or 
road to success—of philanthropists, faddists, and re- 
formers generally. 

For the second—well, it is easy to write on degene- 
racy. Witness the cheerful books of Max Nordau and 
Kraft-Ebing. But the usual mistake made by the dreary 
pessimist is to argue from the few to the many. This 
seems to be the pitfall into which Mr. Ponsonby has 
descended. He declaims against the idle, leisured, and 
ill-educated aristocrat, but he carefully avoids any 
attempt to estimate the probable number of aristocratic 
idlers. In proportion to the number of workers, we 
suggest that the percentage would not be alarming, 
certainly not sufficient to upset the nerves of a common- 
sense reformer, and in any case much less dangerous 
to the community from a sociological standpoint than 
the idle in the lower strata of society. 

To condemn a whole class because some are drones 
is a futile proceeding. The decline of aristocracy is a 
comforting and pleasant theme for the revolutionary 
Socialist, who rejoices that the ancient power politically 
has disappeared. If so, why waste time in writing 
about it? A more useful subject would be the rise of 
a modern and very degenerate aristocracy based on 
money, far more menacing than the gentlemen of the 
ancien régime. It is fair to say that Mr. Ponsonby 
“devoutly hopes that the advent of a plutocracy is only 
a nightmare.” Others are sufficiently awake—even at 
their devotions—to see that it is no dream, but as solid 
a fact as a burglar under the bed. If examples of “ idle 
rich” are wanted, may they not be found among the 
Sons of “self-made” millionaires, or of six-figure men? 
But Mr. Ponsonby is plainly obsessed with an incon- 
Sruous vendetta against “gentlemen” of a social posi- 
tion, which has given them, and to a considerable extent 
still gives them, political influence. 

We propose, then, to examine in detail some of his 
theses. He starts off with the assumption that “the 








basis of aristocratic government is the negation of 
liberty, and this is the underlying cause of its ultimate 
failure.” Doubtless this is true of the ancient aristocracies. 
But passing by the fact that under aristocratic govern- 
ment the freedom of England was largely built up, this 
view involves the assumption that democracy spells 
liberty. By liberty we mean “the assurance that every 
man shall be protected in doing what he believes his 
duty, against the influence of authority and majorities, 
custom and opinion.” 

Now, the greatest evil of democracy is the tyranny 
of the majority. Democracy may become the deadly 
enemy of liberty, if founded on the illiberal and tyran- 
nical basis that “ minorities must suffer,” seeing that it 
is a fundamental principle of republican government 
that the minority have indisputable and inalienable 
rights, that the majority are not everything and the 
minority nothing, that the people may not do what they 
please. Democracy, in the exercise of a new-found 
power, may overreach itself and elect new tyrants, whom 
it is actually paying, at once to flatter and coerce. 

Even if we grant that aristocratic government chas- 
tised the people with whips, socialistic and democratic 
government may chastise with scorpions. The whole 
trend of Socialism to-day points to the coming of a more 
severe and greater struggle for freedom than has yet 
been seen in English history. We may accept the fact 
that the political power of the old hereditary aristocracy 
has inevitably declined. But we may also believe in 
the prophecy of Nietzsche that the struggle with 
Socialism will create a new aristocracy out of 
the great middle class “which may forget 
Socialism like a disease that has been overcome.” 
When the present dominant power of capitalists, 
merchants, and financiers is reduced by socialistic pro- 
gressive taxation, the new aristocracy may ally itself 
with the old, and overwhelm the danger to freedom, in- 
volved alike in plutocracy and democracy. In this 
alliance we see a Phcenix-like rise of the old to a new 
position, for we cannot endorse Mr. Ponsonby’s allega- 
tion that “there are great signs of deterioration.” 

There has probably never been a time when the aristo- 
cracy as a class—eliminating exceptions which for pur- 
poses of class hatred are loudly exploited by unscrupu- 
lous agitators—showed greater evidence of the sense 
of the responsibility of social service. We are told that 
“there is an increasing impatience against the existence 
of a class that merely vegetates, lives off the fat of the 
land, and squanders, according to their whim and fancy, 
the wealth that others have toiled to create.” This is 
descending very low in cheap invective—to the level 
of a demagogue’s pamphlet—and quite unworthy of 
serious writing. Again, “Conservatism is an upper-class 
characteristic,” which is an amazing statement, in a 
country where the balance of parties is so evenly 
divided. It will not bear a moment’s examination, and, 
indeed, is not worth it. Mr. Ponsonby wastes a’ con- 
siderable amount of energy in a puerile, if rather comic, 
diatribe against the use of the term “ gentleman” in the 
sense accepted by gentlemen, and against titles, coats-of- 
arms and crests. While we readily admit that his sum- 
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mary of the characteristics of a gentleman is excellent, 
and just such as we should expect from a true gentle- 
man, he forgets or omits to notice that a gentleman 
will recognise that those characteristics may be and are 
found in any and every class. For all that, as Froude 
pointed out, “No power can make me ask my hair- 
dresser to dinner,” and we may add that a true gentle- 
man would not put his tradesman into so false and un- 
comfortable a position. 

It is also forgotten that, if there are nature’s gentle- 
men, there are also nature’s “ bounders” in every class. 
But no class deductions can be drawn from the exist- 
ence of either in any class. Much as the author may 
object to the restriction of the word gentleman “to 
those alone who bear a particular aristocratic cachet,” 
there is a well-understood sense in which it is bound to be 
so restricted. Such restriction in no way interferes with 
the existence of nature’s gentlemen in any class. The 
word “bounder ” may be restricted to those who bear a 
particular vulgar cachet, but that restriction does not 
interfere with the position of honest, respected English 
working men, who are not such fools as to wish to be 
considered gentlemen, and who laugh in their sleeves 
when the fawning Parliamentary candidate has his cir- 
cular addressed to them as “Esquires.” Caste dis- 
tinctions are the author’s déte-noire. But for the aboli- 
tion of caste we may wait till the millennium. And who 
are so careful of caste distinctions as the many classes 
below the caste of gentlemen? Does the writer of this 
book realise, for example, the relations which exist be- 
tween farmers and their labourers? It is not, as he 
would have us suppose, a case of the caste of gentlemen 
versus the rest of the community, but of the existence 
of innumerable castes, among which may be found far 
stronger and more insurmountable class prejudices than 
between gentlemen and all the other castes put together. 
And although these are due to very natural causes, and 
perfectly intelligible, there is between them little or 
none of that fierce class hatred which is now being in- 
geniously fostered for political purposes on the one 
hand or from a very silly sentimentalism on the other. 
Mr. Ponsonby on titles, orders, coats-of-arms, crests, 
et hoc genus omne, is simply amusing, and we may leave 
him to poke his serio-comic fun at these harmless trap- 
pings of social symbolism. 

The latter half of his book is taken up with educa- 
tional criticism, largely of the defects of our Public 
School system. That there are defects few educa- 
tionists would deny, and some of the author's criti- 
cisms are trenchant, while others merely suggest 
improvement in the way of levelling down. For here 
again he is obsessed by a distorted view of class pre- 
judice. He pictures “strangers, more especially when 
they come from across the Atlantic, who are ready to 
pronounce our public schools ideal. ‘ That is what makes 
the English gentleman what he is!’ they will exclaim.” 
“They are right, and that is precisely the very essence 
of our complaint,” says Mr. Ponsonby. 

In another place we read the unwarrantable state- 
ment that “it is in spite of and not because of this 
(Public School) training that any are able to distinguish 





themselves in after life.” Objection is made to the 
smartness of dress of the modern Public School boy. 
Nothing is said of the desirable improvement in the 
dress of the English working man. Mr. Ponsonby’s 
sentimental feelings are much hurt and shocked because 
the prize for English poetry at a large Public School 
was recently given to a boy who wrote verses containing 
this “deplorable sentiment ” :— 


England, narrow seas divide thee 
From the foe: 

Guard the waves lest ill betide thee, 

Lest the foe that lurks beside thee 
Lay thee low. 


This very simple expression of the importance of 
national defence he describes as “the vulgar clap-trap 
of Jingoism or a bloated and arrogant form of Im- 
perialism.” This is the sort of critic who wishes “to 
see removed the grounds for the condemnation, dis- 
paragement, and contempt which are being levelled 
against the Public School system as it now exists.” 
Mr. Ponsonby is slightly nervous lest he may be 
accused of engendering class-hatred. We have read 
his work through with care, and feel bound to record 
our deliberate conviction that, whether intentional or 
not, this is the main tendency of his writings. Social 
and political sentimentalism sometimes mistakes the 
necessary artificialism of life for “stern realities.” It 
is this unconscious attitude which makes his book so 
humorous, although there is not one spark of real 
humour from beginning to end. It is much too solemn 
for anything so human. P. A. M. SULLIVAN. 





Sir Howard Vincent. 


The Life of Sir Howard Vincent. 
cluded by F. D. How. 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

THERE are certain men who never completely succeed 

in Parliament. They seem to get athwart it in some 

strange way, and never realise their laudable ambitions, 
and yet they have a great many qualities that make for 
success. I am referring to men like Roebuck and Bernal 

Osborne in the last generation and to G. C. Trout 

Bartley, Albert Rollitt, Gibson Bowles, and Howard 

Vincent in this. Dilke and Randolph Churchill were in 

a different class, and whilst one had his career crippled 

by a domestic scandal, the other rose higher, 

but resigned in a fit of temper and egotism. 

Perhaps the last word explains everything. An 

irritated Cabinet Minister once said of Howard Vincent, 

“He wants holding down by the coat-tails.” However, 

I am positively certain that if Howard Vincent could 

read this biography he would be intensely interested in © 

it. He would have read it through and through, made 
notes and corrections here and there, and laughed 
heartily at all the good-natured caricatures in it that 
are culled from Punch and the Westminster Gazette. 
He would have liked the binding and the cover, with 
his own bold signature on it, and although here and 


By S. H. 
Illustrated. 
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there he would have winced at the way his actions are 
described, he was so just-minded a man that he would 
have said, “ This is a fair account of my life’s work,” 
for he was deeply interested in himself and his own 
character. 

Intensely in earnest, painstaking, industrious, and 
with an unlimited fund of energy, he never succeeded 
in getting the British public to take him quite seriously. 
His appearance, perhaps, was against him. Although a 
soldier of the Line, he gave one the impression that he 
was a Cavalryman ; with his haw-haw manner and heavy 
moustache, he reminded one of the Crimean swell in 
“Caste.” Again, he was very versatile, taking up 
numberless causes, and the public always mistrusts a 
versatile man. Deep down in their hearts they think 
he cannot be thorough in so many things. “If he only 
knew a little law, he would have known a little of every- 
thing,” was a gibe that was cast at Brougham, and I 
cannot help thinking that Vincent’s very versatility kept 
him back, 

Of an ancient, if not illustrious, family, he had to 
make his own way in the world, and from his earliest 
years it was plain that he meant to get on. 
Born in one of those country rectories which have pro- 
duced so many valiant sons of the Empire, he was sent 
to Westminster; but the school life was found to be 
too rough for him, and his parents had the courage and 
good sense to withdraw him. From his earliest years 
he suffered from a distressing cough, which, on 
and off, he retained during the whole of his life. 
He went abroad, studied French and German, 
eventually entered Sandhurst, and joined the Welsh 
Fusiliers. The amount of soldiering in those days did 
not satisfy his active mind, and at the outbreak of war 
in 1870 he had to become a war correspondent for the 
Daily Telegraph, which was the Daily Mail of those 
days. He appears to have seen Thornton Leigh Hunt, 
who was then a sub-editor, and would have been 
appointed, but the War. Office not unnaturally refused 
to allow officers on full pay to leave England. 

His first political ambitions were decidedly Liberal ; 
but a voyage round the world quickly cured him, and, 
like most converts, he became a Tory of Tories. He 
next read for the Bar, and became a member of the 
Divorce Court. If he had thought of it, and had found 
time, he would, no doubt, have become a doctor 
with equal ease, in case it might be useful—in fact, he 
once said that everyone ought to change his profession 
once every five years. 

In 1877 the Detective Department at Scotland Yard 
was overhauled. A Committee sat to consider how it 
should be brought up to date. Vincent dashed over to 
Paris, and brought back a splendid report on foreign 
systems. It so impressed the Committee that they gave 
him the new post of Director of Criminal Investigation. 
Vincent was now in his element, and the chapters deal- 
ing with his adventures in those stormy times are the 
best in the book. They are delightfully told, and those 
of us who knew and loved him, even if we occasionally 
laughed at him, can see Vincent’s character peeping out 
at every turn. His fussiness over Gladstone—who was 








as insensible to fear as Arthur Balfour, and loathed 
“police protection”—is most artlessly told. 

By the way, the biography does not mention an 
amusing ruse which was put down to Howard Vincent’s 
ingenuity at the time, although I think it is hinted at 
on page 115. I give it with all reserve. It is said that 
Scotland Yard once intimated to an M.P. that they pro- 
posed to give him police protection. He was highly 
flattered, but very indignant, frightened, and relieved 
when he subsequently discovered that, owing to a slight 
resemblance to Gladstone, he had been used to decoy 
the Fenians away from the real Simon Pure! 


His clever arrest of Thomas Mooney in 1881 and the 
story of that memorable night when the news arrived that 
Cavendish and Burke had been murdered are most dra- 
matic ; whilst the way in which he succeeded in getting 
reforms in details carried out is Howard Vincent to the 
life. His marriage placed him in a position to devote 
himself entirely to public causes, and the rest of the book 
deals with his political career, He retired from the 
police in 1884, and shortly after was returned as M.P. 
for Central Sheffield, for which he sat for the rest of 
his life. 

The thoroughness he displayed in other things 
exactly suited a business city like Sheffield. He 
always answered letters by return of post; he saw 
everybody who called at the House; he wrote for the 
local Press, and was a model member. His name was 
ever in the papers. A new cause, a difficulty, a cor- 
respondence, anything—Howard Vincent was to the 
fore. He became a convinced Fair Trader, as it was 
called then, and in season and out undoubtedly helped 
to sow the seed of the policy which Chamberlain after- 
wards made his own. 


Intensely proud of his country and her great destinies, 
he designed a map of the world showing how great the 
British Empire really was. He took up Volunteering, and 
made the Queen’s Westminsters one of the crack corps 
of the kingdom. I think he started with Dr. Cantlie 
—Sun Yat Sen’s friend—the Volunteer Medical Service 
Corps. Every great hospital had a company, but his 
zeal was so great that he insisted on the Working Men’s 
College and the Birkbeck students having a company 
too. Class jealousies arose, but Howard Vincent was 
immensely pleased when the working-class corps gained 
the prize for efficiency over the lieads of the professional 
students. He never could understand class distinctions 
when patriotism was in question. 


He made two mistakes which were somewhat unfairly 
used against him. In 1888 he joined the L.C.C., and 
became chief of the Fire Brigade. At a review of 
that body in 1889 by the Prince of Wales his beloved 
Queen’s Westminsters were on duty, and he, their 
colonel, had the mortification of seeing the crowd 
break through to the Royal carriage. It was only the 
public love and loyalty, but Howard Vincent’s face 
that day was a sight not easily forgotten. He, 
the policeman, the soldier, the organiser, the chief of 
the Brigade, fails in the presence of his future Sove- 
reign! Vincent behaved frankly and splendidly, and 
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we believe the Prince, who always liked him, was not 
only not annoyed but much amused at his evident 
mortification. 

The other mistake was with regard to the 
Merchandise Marks Act. He was the father 
of the Act, and by it foreign articles had to 
be stamped with the place of origin. This had a most 
unexpected result, “Made in Germany” was found to 
be an excellent advertisement for German goods. 
People said he ought to have insisted that all foreign 
goods should be marked “ Foreign made” and all British 
goods “ British made.” 

It is impossible in a short review like this to mention 
all the subjects he took up besides Colonial Preference. 
He wrote handbooks on all kinds of subjects, countless 
articles for the Press, and he lived to see the Public 
Trustee Act a success, but not the tremendous success 
it is at the present time, and the further siiccess it is 
likely to be. Not even ill-health could keep him away 
from South Africa when the Boer War broke out, and, 
although, owing to this, he did not get a command, he 
saw a good deal of the fighting unattached. 

To go back a little, Lord Salisbury gave him a 
K.C.M.G. in 1889, nominally in connection with the 
Anarchist Conference he attended at Rome on behalf 
of the Government; but we cannot say we think 
Howard Vincent was over-rewarded for his useful ser- 
vices to the State, on which he had spent time, money, 
energy, health, and life itself. 

Owing to his sunny nature, his life was happy beyond 


that of most of us. If I had been able to send a wreath, 
I should have written :— 


Life’s race well run, 

Life’s work well done, 

Life’s crown well won. 
Now comes rest. 


The expression is hackneyed now, but it sums up the 
life of Howard Vincent more truthfully than it does in 
the majority of cases in which it is used 

A loving hand has evidently superintended the work, 
yet it does not suffer from undue eulogy. It is a worthy 
memorial of a man gho gave the Empire of his best. 
The Index is a very poor one, and the pages ought 
to have had at the top of them the year they deal with, 
and Vincent’s age at the time. 


WILLIAM BULL. 





Le dernier des Aiglons 
(By “Le Petir Homme Rovuce.”) 


The Empress Eugénie and Her Circle. By Dr. E. 
BaRTHEZ. Translated by Bernard Miall. Illustrated. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE title given to this book is somewhat misleading, 
for the author has less to say of the Empress Eugénie 
than of her son, that bright young Prince Impérial, who, 
after his father’s downfall and death, had of all the 
Pretenders to the French Crown, the greatest chances 
of ultimate success, but who died, as we all know, in 
South Africa, struck down in his fresh manhood by 





seventeen assegai-wounds, all of which he received in 
front, as befitted one bearing the great name of 
Napoleon. Dr. Barthez was not altogether unknown to 
us. He belonged to a family which contributed several 
important works to the literature of medical science, 
and, as we took occasion to mention in a work of ours, 
“The Court of the Tuileries,” which, having been fre- 
quently reprinted, may nowadays -be tolerably well 
known, he was appointed Physician-in-Ordinary to the 
Prince Impérial at the latter’s birth, the stipend allotted 
to him being the extremely modest one of £320 per 
annum. It is true that the medical staff attached to 
the Imperial Court was numerous, including as it did, 
in addition to Drs. Conneau and Corvisart, four 
physicians and surgeons in ordinary to the Emperor 
and Empress, four others for attendance on the house- 
hold, six honorary medical advisers, a dispenser, and 
so forth. Conneau received £1,200, Corvisart £800 a 
year, but none of the others enjoyed larger emoluments 
than those which were assigned to Dr. Barthez for 
watching over the precious health of the Heir of France. 
The doctor was certainly lodged and boarded at the 
Tuileries, or wherever his young charge might be stay- 
ing, for he accompanied him everywhere, but, after all, 
he appears to have had very little to do, for the boy 
usually enjoyed remarkably good health, and, whenever 
he contracted any petty juvenile ailment, that masterful 
woman, his English nurse, Miss Shaw, often doctored 
him according to her own lights, without allowing Dr. 
Barthez to intervene. 

Nevertheless, this book—which comprises a collection 
of some fifty letters written by the doctor to his wife 
and daughters—is a notable contribution to the 
biography of the young Prince, concerning whom we 
have been lately promised a work of greater magnitude 
from the pen of M. Augustin Filon, who was his tutor 
from 1867 to 1875. The letters of Dr. Barthez, be it 
said, begin in July, 1856, and end in October, 1865. 
In the course of them he repeatedly praises the Prince's 
disposition, but complains of the indiscreet treatment 
carried out by Miss Shaw, who constantly gave the child 
drugs, and made him eat such indigestible meat as 
pork, even when he was ailing. The boy was scarcely 
a precocious child, and his mother, the Empress, seemed 
to think him backward, evincing, so Dr. Barthez tells us, 
a very impatient desire to see him grow up. As for 
Napoleon III, he found his son’s teething very pro- 
tracted, and argued on dentistry with the doctor, 
expressing, on one occasion, his surprise that nature did 
not of itself replace the teeth we lost, even as it replaced 
the antlers shed by the deer in the Park of St. Cloud. 
Barthez thereupon had to point out the difference in the 
nature of teeth and horns. 

But the doctor’s letters to his family by no means 
deal exclusively with the childhood of the Prince, who 
may be called the Last of the Eaglets—though we once 
heard Baroness Adolphe de Rothschild call Prince 
Victor Bonaparte an eaglet also—“that is,” said she, 
“an eaglet who does nothing but moult.” There are 
many glimpses of Napoleon III and the Empress 
Eugénie in these same epistles. All who wish to acquire 4 
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real idea of the Emperor’s person, such as the many 
official portraits of him do not convey, should read the 
shrewd account of it which Dr. Barthez gives us—the 
little frame, the diminutive legs, the long face and 
abnormally large head, the eyes occasionally lighting up 
with a kindly smile, and at other times staring fixedly 
and vacantly, and the peculiar habit of inclining now 
to the left and now to the right, in such wise that the 
Imperial figure usually appeared to be anything but 
straight and upright. While, however, the doctor dilates 
on the Emperor’s physical imperfections, and occasion- 
ally mentions his amatory failings, he repeatedly does 
justice to his good points, his natural kind-heartedness, 
and his solicitude for the country over which he ruled. 
We pointed out in our “Court of the Tuileries” that 
Napoleon III was by no means destitute of humour, 
and M. Barthez gives sundry specimens of the Imperial 
wit, as when, for instance, his Majesty referred to a 
painting of a hunting scene as being “all dogs’ tails 
and French horns, which could not be distinguished 
from one another, as they were all equally curly.” 

Of the Empress Eugénie’s little foibles the doctor 
writes indulgently, as is fit, for none of them was 
serious; the only part of her career open to criticism 
being her intervention in politics, which, as we know, 
bore bad fruit. For the rest, the amusements of the 
Empress were no more reprehensible than were those 
of Marie Antoinette, whom she declared to be her ¢y#e. 
They were even far less costly, and France, instead of 
inclining to ruin under the Second Empire—as was the 
case in Marie Antoinette’s Trianon days—enjoyed the 
greatest financial prosperity, and could well afford the 
luxury of a Court. It was the foreign policy of the 
Empire which led to its downfall; but let it not be 
forgotten that the huge war indemnity exacted by Ger- 
many was largely paid out of the money which people 
had been able to save and put by in the palmy Imperial 
years when there was work for one and all. 

To return to the Empress, Dr, Barthez frequently 
tefers to her good looks in her younger days. “Her 
bosom is beautifully placed and modelled,” he writes, 
“but she displays it a little too much and too frequently.” 
At one time he found her much too pale, but he adds 
that in moments of emotion a flush came to her face 
and endowed her with delightful loveliness. On one 
point he could not agree with her: that was with respect 
to bull-fights, in which she saw nothing amiss, having 
witnessed them in Spain, once a week, as a rule, from 
her earliest childhood until she had grown up. The 
doctor’s remarks on this subject are the more curious 
when one remembers that the Empress indignantly put 
down rabbit-coursing in France, as she regarded it as 
rank cruelty. 

M. Barthez tells us, also, some interesting anecdotes 
of the Empress’s ladies. The reader must not imagine 
that the “Mme. de M.,” with whom he indulged in a 
mild flirtation was the Princess de Metternich. The 
lady he refers to was probably the Countess de Monte- 
bello, or possibly the Baroness de Malaret. As for the 
doctor’s “Mme. de B.,” she, without doubt, was that 
excellent Lady of Honour and model wife, the Duchess 








de Bassano; whilst his “Mme. de la P.” was, of course, 
the Countess de la Poéze, née de la Roche-Lambert. 
Apropos of the Princess de Metternich, whom we just 
mentioned, the doctor was surprised to find that she was 
“not a crazy grisette singing risky songs, but a most 
accomplished great lady, serious in her manner and 
wrapped up in her home and children. Here, again, 
was an instance that appearances are deceitful, and that 
one must not judge of character by the behaviour of a 
moment.” We fully endorse that “appreciation ” of the 
“wittiest woman of her age,” who, although she passed 
at times from “grave to gay,” was by no means such 
a frivolous creature as ill-informed writers have some- 
times asserted. 

A few famous men flit here and there across the pages 
of the Barthez letters. We catch sight of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi, Prosper Mérimée, and Prince Bismarck. The 
last-named, who is humorously represented as being 
very much in love with Mme. de la Bédoyére, really 
visited Biarritz for a very different purpose than that 
of love-making. It was there that he completely out- 
manceuvred and fooled the French Emperor, there that 
he prepared the war of 1866 which was to drive Austria 
out of Germany and clear the way for that second cam- 
paign which was to wrest Alsace-Lorraine from France. 
Truly did Mérimée say that “Monsieur Bismarck was 
a dangerous man,” but he made that remark apropos 
of the Countess de la Bédoyére, not imagining that 
the Prussian statesman might also be dangerous for 
France. Here we must take leave of Dr. Barthez’s 
frank, unaffected, yet often sprightly letters. They 
throw many interesting little side-lights on the historical 
personages with whom they deal. As for Mr. Bernard 
Miall’s translation, it could not be bettered. Several 
of the many portraits illustrating the volume will cer- 
tainly appeal to those who are interested in the history 
of the Second Empire. 





A Touch of Nature 


On Nature’s Trail: A Wonder-Book of the Wild. By 
F. St. Mars. With an Introduction by Lreut.-Cot. 
J. H. Patterson, D.S.O. Illustrated by Ernest 
Aris. (James Nisbet and Co. 6s. net.) 

People of the Wild. By F. St. Mars. Illustrated by 
Cc. L. Butt, N. Trustow, and A. E. Cepargutst. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Les Ravageurs : Récits sur les Insectes Nuisibles 4 l’Agri- 


culture. By J. H. Fapre. Illustrated. (Ch. Dela- 
grave, Paris, 3 fr. 50 c.) 


Nature’s Nursery Tales. By the Rev. S. N. Sepcwick, 
M.A. Illustrated. (Charles H. Kelly. 3s. 6d.) 


OF primordial man it has been truly written :— 


See him from Nature rising slow to Art! 

To copy Instinct then was Reason’s part ; 

Thus then to Man the voice of Nature spake : 

‘‘Go, from the Creatures thy instruction take.”’ 
And man has done so throughout the ages with very 
great advantage to himself. “Nature is free to all,” 
and even the wise Solomon did not disdain to be a 
great observer of her works. He not only knew “the 
way of a man with a maid,” but also “the way of an 
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eagle in the air,” which shows that he did not overlook 
the subject of flying. And there were many other 
creatures, both large and small, whose ways he 
claimed to be acquainted with. After all, man is per- 
haps most indebted to the insects. Have not the bees 
and the ants taught him thrift and the governing of a 
community? And though Mrs. Spider generally de- 
vours her husband at the close of the honeymoon and 
then takes another, which is militant suffragettism with 
a vengeance, was it not the water variety of the species 
which first gave man the idea of the diving-bell? 

“On Nature’s Trail” is an attempt by Mr. St. Mars 
to do for the wild life of this country what Mr. Kipling 
has done for that of India, and Mr. E. T. Seton and 
Mr. C. G. W. Roberts for that of America and Canada, 
and that he has admirably succeeded every reader of 
the book who loves to study the ways of wild creatures 
will candidly admit. In these tales, which originally 
appeared in serial form, Mr. St. Mars displays an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of beasts and birds, showing that 
he mist have studied nature at first hand; and he also 
possesses a remarkable gift for picturing what he has 
seen. There are sixteen stories in all, dealing with 
almost every phase of the wild life of these islands, 
generally, it is true, with the cruel side of existence 
in the woods and mountains, where the battle of 
the survival of the fittest is being waged in- 
cessantly. But, whether comic or tragic, his stories 
are so realistic and fascinating that they invariably 
grip the reader’s interest. The seven page plates by 
Mr. Aris are extremely lifelike, and form a pleasing 
embellishment to a most interesting work. “People of 
the Wild,” by the same author, is a similar volume to 
the other, but a less pretentious one. It consists of 
seven stories, with a coloured frontispiece and a large 
number of small illustrations in the text. The stories 
are on the same lines as those in the previous work 
noticed, and equally interesting, and still further show 
what a keenly enthusiastic observer of wild life Mr. 
St. Mars must be. But we are somewhat at a loss to 
understand why two books dealing with the same subject 
should be issued by an author in the same publishing 
season. The explanation may be that the latter volume 
had first of all paid a visit to the land of the bald- 
headed eagle, as, although professedly printed in Eng- 
land, we fancy we have detected in its pages some 
monstrosities in spelling peculiar to the U.S.A. 

In “Les Ravageurs” the veteran naturalist M. J. H. 
Fabre gives an account of the insects which are harmful 
to agriculture. The narrative is in the form of 
“talks” between Maitre Paul, who from the knowledge 
he displays must be M. Fabre himself, and his two 
nephews. The lads have each a little plot of ground 
to cultivate, and as the ravagers make their appearance, 
which they ever inevitably do, the uncle is consulted, 
and he tells the boys how to deal with the successive 
situations, at the same time giving them the life history 
of each one of the obnoxious insects whose attacks they 
have to resist and provide against. From his wonder- 
ful accounts of the loves and combats of various insects, 








M. Fabre, besides being pensioned and decorated by 
the Government of his country, has acquired from the 
multitude of his admiring réaders the proud title of 
the “ Insects’ Homer,” and this little book of his, though 
written in a style intended for young people, will at the 
same time be immensely useful to farmers, market gar- 
deners, and horticulturists in general. It is illustrated with 
some very good page plates and a few smaller ones. 
“Nature’s Nursery Tales” is written for quite young 
people, for whom it is admirably adapted. It is illus- 
trated with over three-score photographs direct from 
nature, and the moral of it all seems to be, “ Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise ” : 
which is undoubtedly excellent advice. And when you 
come to consider, after many vicissitudes, such as those 
of the prodigal son, you will find that she (the ant) has 
sanatoria galore, and medical and surgical assistance 
free, and no stamps to lick! 








Shorter Reviews 


The Democratic Mistake. By ARTHUR GEORGE SEDGWICK. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00 net.) 
HESE lectures, originally delivered before the Uni- 

versity of Harvard in 1909, are not without a cer- 
tain topical interest. America has, during the last few 
weeks, passed through the throes of a Presidential 
election. The result is more significant than surprising. 

The star of Demos is once more in the ascendant, and 

a considerable impetus has been given to the extension 

of “popular” legislation. What “popular” legislation 

is Meaning at the present time, and may come to mean 

in the future, will be found set forth in these pages. 
Mr. Sedgwick is a calm and dispassionate observer 

of the political situation. He does not appear to hold 

a brief for any particular theory of government, 

believing, perhaps, with Pope that “whate’er is best 

administered is best.” But he perceives—what has, 
indeed, long been patent to European eyes—that 
democracy in America stands convicted of gross mis- 
takes, if not of final failure and ultimate collapse. The 
multiplication of officials has resulted in the “ machine” 
—that is to say, in the increase of corruption and in the 
destruction of any real responsibility, either on the part 
of the legislature or on that of the electors. “If the 
machine is to be destroyed,” he concludes, “it can only 
be through the introduction of responsible government 
in its place, and this can only be done by retracing our 
steps and abandoning the attempt to obtain responsibility 
through frequent elections and short terms and the 
multiplication of offices.” These are wise and weighty 
words, and we commend them to the careful considera- 
tion of the American elector. He may have occasion 
to ponder them during the course of the next few years. 





Lords and Ladies of the Italian Lakes. By EDGCUMBE 
Sratey. Illustrated. (John Long. ras. 6d. net.) 


THERE can be no doubt that Mr, Staley knows his 
Northern Italy and loves it, and he is for those reasons 
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well qualified to write such a book as the present one. 
In doing so he has kept two objects before him, or 
perhaps we should say that the scheme which he has 
adopted is a combination of two objects. In the first 
place he has set out to write a sort of guide book to the 
region of the Italian Lakes, and at the same time he has 
essayed to add to the very considerable recent literature 


of a biographical memoir nature. Satisfactorily to 
combine these two objects was difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, and if Mr. Staley has failed to make a com- 
plete success of the book he cannot altogether be blamed 
on that account. He has written a chatty, gossipping 
volume of stories about castles and cottages, cities and 
villages, and of the people who inhabited them when 
life was, or at least appears to have been, far more 
interesting and romantic than it is to-day, but he never 
seems to say sufficient about any one individual, and 
all that he says leaves no lasting impression. Even 
the illustrations with which Mr. Staley has not been 
niggardly, have much the same effect. They fall short 
of the expectations they at first arouse. In many cases 
one feels definitely the absence from the reproductions 
of the original colours. Moreover, there is an impres- 
sion that Mr. Staley has not made the most of his 
opportunities. As to his style, this can best be judged 
from the following passage :— 


“Lecco is the will-o’-the-wisp among North Italian 
lakes ; not, indeed, that she aqueously is here and there 
and everywhere, but her name betokens her character— 
the coin of echo, the acme of daintiness, the blush of 
temptation—in short, Diana of the Gods! Artemis of 
mythology was sister of Apollo, goddess of the chase, 
and protectress of the youag and suffering. Her lover, 
Endymion, she kissed in sleep, and the loves of this 
well-matched pair illustrate the association of Lecco 
and the Brianza. By inversion of the metaphor—the 
pleasure-grounds of the ‘Verdant Land’ enshrine the 
sportive deity, whilst she looks out languishingly upon 
the mirror-face of the beautiful sloop-dowered lake. 
Diana is the fascinating inspiratrix of the Brianza. The 
Lake of Lecco is her death; a bevy of bewitching 
Bacchantes encircle her with crystal-emerald lakelet..” 
And so on with similar rhapsodisings. 





Présences (Poémes—Ire Série). By P. J. Jouve. (Georges 
Crés and Co. Paris.) 


IF it be possible to imagine a French Matthew Arnold, 
with a leaning towards optimism, we think that M. 
Jouve would fit the description. His mental attitude 
1S a permanent surprise before the immeasurable forces, 
spiritual and material, of the universe, and his method 
Is a very Arnoldian “ vers libre,” with occasional touches 


of a not unpleasant roughness. We will quote a typical 
Passage : — 


Réve qui veut naitre 
Dans les yeux violents 
Et les bouches closes . 
Dans le fleuve ma 

Par les ponts mouvants . 








Dans lappel des trains 
Vers le souvenir... . 
Dans I’ascension 
D’escaliers humains 

Ou l’on entend rire. .... 


Nous serons longtemps exilés d’ici, 
Du tendre jardin pépiant et vert, 
Longtemps exilés de cette paix molle 
Qui a le gofit sucré de notre nuit. 


M. Jouve has chosen a fine title, which suits well with 
his superb transcendentalism ; nis poems of childhood, 
which have nothing of the “berceuse” about them, but 
are rather hymns before battle, reveal his whole mind. 
Here, if anywhere, is for him 


A Presence which is not to be put by. 


Lyrical these poems are not, in the strict sense of 
the word, but there are moments of pure lyricism— 
this, for instance :— 


Ma vie, votre vie... . 
Ma main, votre main... . 
O douceur de l’homme, 
Chante un son humain. 





New Editions 


Edinburgh. By R. L. Stevenson. With 24 Illustra- 
tions in colour by James Heron. (Seeley, Service 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The House of Life; A Rogue’s Memoirs ; Bensoniana ; 
Simplicity and Tolstoy; The ‘‘ Watteau”’ Series of 
Choice Little Books. (A. L. Humphreys. 2s. 6d. 
net each.) 

LTHOUGH there are many people, great 
readers all, who protest that for them 

“the word’s the thing,” and that it matters naught 

to them what form a book takes so long as 

they have the imperishable thought, we must 
confess that a handsome dress adds to the temptation 
to read. There is a pride of shabbiness for which we 
feel no sympathy, just as there is an ostentation of 
luxury which repels. The volumes under notice seem 
to strike a graceful medium between these two ex- 
tremes. Stevenson’s beautiful analysis of Edinburgh is 
welcome again, and Mr. Heron’s pictures give quite the 
correct atmosphere—rather calm and subdued in tone, 
as befits a city “beaten upon by all the winds that blow, 
drenched with rain, buried in cold sea-fogs out of the 
east, and powdered with snow as it comes flying south- 
ward from the Highland hills.” Perhaps R. L. S. was 

1 little hard on the Northern metropolis when he wrote 

“hat; at any rate, here are his words in a handsome 

setting for all who wish a book that is handsome within 

as well as without, 

Rossetti’s “House of Life” lends itself peculiarly to 
delicate treatment in the way of illustration and format, 
and Mr. A. L. Humphreys has done well to include it 
among the first few volumes of his charming “ Watteau 
Series.” The series is modelled upon the most exquisite 
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productions of the masters of book ornament of the 
eighteenth century in France, and the work of some 
famous artists adorns these pages in miniature. The 
effect is often extremely dainty and beautiful. Other 
issues to hand are four essays by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
opening with one on Tolstoy ; selections from the novels 
of Mr. E. F. Benson—epigrams and dons mots which 
gain an added keenness from their setting; and, best 
of all, perhaps, three of Mr. Birrell’s most attractive 
little essays under the general title of the first, “A 
Rogue’s Memoirs.” Nobody can chat in more lively 
fashion on men and books than Mr. Birrell, when he 
is in good form, and it is a pleasure to read him in this 
handy and novel guise. Among other numbers in this 
series we note Blake’s “Songs of Innocence” and Mrs. 
Browning’s Sonnets. 








Fiction 
1CTl 
Bright Shame. By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
and Co. 6s.) 
E like Mr. Snowden best in his earlier novels. We 
miss here the fine, keen, brilliant irony of “ The 

“Life Class” and “The Forbidden Theatre.” This is 
avowedly a novel with a purpose. It is, perhaps, none 
the worse for that, but Mr. Snowden rather forces the 
note didactic, and, as if the story itself were not suff- 
cient, concludes with what he calls a “rationale.” In 
an age when so much of fiction is devoted to explana- 
tions there is every excuse to be made, but Mr. Snow- 
den is worthy of better things. We have great fears 
for his future. For the last three or four years he has 
been accumulating theories—a harmless occupation 
enough ; but Mr. Snowden is beginning to find a use for 
them. 

“Art,” says the artist in this volume, “includes 
morals.” There is plenty of morality in this novel— 
of a kind. It is not the kind that one meets with in 
suburban drawing-rooms, ’tis true. Here is the story: 
A young Yorkshireman—the scene is inevitably laid in 
Yorkshire—falls in love, kisses, and runs away, leaving 
no permanent trace behind. The woman meanwhile 
gives birth to a son whom, when she is dying, she be- 
queaths to the boy’s own uncle—a respectable Noncon- 
formist, with the faith of an early Puritan and the soul of 
a shrivelled pea. In course of time the father returns to 
England, where he is confronted with his own son, of 
whose existence he has been up to that time unaware. 
His general demeanour in the face of that discovery 
constitutes for Mr. Snowden—as for the reader—the 
chief interest of the novel. 

It is a dramatic situation, admirably treated. But 
why not have left it at that? Why should Mr. Snow- 
den need to dot his “i’s” and cross his “t’s ” so meticu- 
lously in the concluding chapter? Why on earth bring 
in Socialism and free love and the equality of the sexes, 
as though the book were, after all, merely a Fabian 
tract in disguise? Mr. Snowden alone knows. We, 
who know not Mr. Snowden, can but deplore. We can 
honestly say that the character-study of Ruth Tempest 


(Stanley Paul 








is as fine a piece of work as Mr. Snowden has done, 
while his theories fail to entertain us. And entertain- 
ment rather than moral instruction is the function of 
the novelist. 





The Unbearable Bassington. By H. H. Munro (‘‘Sakr”). 


(John Lane. 6s.) 

IF there were a little more of Bassington in this very 
entertaining novel probably readers would be better 
pleased, for Comus, the wayward son of Francesca 
Bassington, is one of the most delightful and original 
characters in recent fiction, He upsets all his mother’s 
pet schemes for his advancement, for his marriage, and 
for her own welfare, with the utmost coolness, and the 
story of his escapades is told with so much spirit and 
wit that the attention never flags for a moment. Mr. 
Munro is an adept at the epigram, neatly sandwiched 
between incidents or sparkling in a conversation. For 
example, we can hardly resist being tickled by the 
statement that “The art of public life consists to a 
great extent of knowing exactly where to stop and 
going a bit further,” or by the excellent satire con- 
tained in the assertion that “ Ada Spelvexit was one of 
those naturally stagnant souls who take infinite pleasure 
in what are called ‘movements.’” The book is clever 
right through, and free from that boredom which arises 
frora laborious attempts at humour. This happy result 
is, of course, precisely what we should expect from 
“ Saki.” 





The Mission of Victoria Wilhelmina. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2s. net.) 


THE story that Miss Magoun has to tell is very slender 
in form; a girl’s betrayal and desertion are not new 
themes on which to base a novel. In the present instance 
our sympathies are with the woman, for she is young 
and inexperienced, and has no mother to advise her. 
The man is a fascinating scoundrel, who indulges in 
a quantity of nonsensical talk with regard to being 
“superior ” to the morals decent people observe. It is 
pleasing to note that the author, without labouring a 
moral, recognises right from wrong, and does not en- 
deavour to elevate inclination to a god, after the 
approved manner of much modern fiction. 


By JEANNE Macowvy. 





The Weaving of the Shuttle. 

(Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 
MICHAEL ESHOLT, master of Barsland Mills, is a man 
of moderate wealth but great ambition. He intends his 
only son, Stephen, to marry Bertha Wade, the daughter 
of a large yarn merchant, whose orders keep most of 
the spindles going at Barsland Mills. Complications 
are caused by Stephen falling in love with Zillah, the 
daughter of Michael’s foreman. The fathers quarrel 
over this and become deadly enemies. Thias Tempest 


By C. Hoimes CautT_Ley. 


the foreman, sets up a mill of his own and ruins 
Michael’s trade, but is eventually ruined himself. A 
double love tale runs through the book, and the strong 
characters of the two mill owners form the background 
of an interesting story. 
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The Theatre 


A Triple Bill at the Haymarket: 
“The Younger Generation” 


T must have been difficult work for Mr. Frederick 
Harrison to decide on a form of entertain- 
ment to follow the long and surprisingly successful 
“Bunty.” But he has been bold and happy in his 
selection. “The Younger Generation,” by Mr. Stanley 
Houghton, possesses all the qualities necessary to fill 
the Haymarket for a long while to come. It fits in with 
the present reversion of taste to the candid domestic 
style of play; it clearly and admirably sets forth such 
simple story as it contains, and it is acted with a quiet 
vigour and sincerity which does immense credit to our 
stage. 

One is reminded—at a distance and very pleasantly— 
of “Milestones” in that three generations bring their 
clashing ideals to bear upon each other; but in the 
present play an evening and the following Sunday morn- 
ing and afternoon are all the hours we are asked to 
envision. In this period of time James Henry Kennion, 
a middle-aged, middle-class Manchester father—most 
skilfully played by Mr. Stanley Drewitt—is made to see 
the folly of his own mother’s treatment of her family 
and the futility of his particular method of treating his 
grown-up children. It is all done very smoothly and 
after a fashion that completely holds the interest. The 
picture is one of a delightfully self-satisfied group of 
provincial people, equally egotistic whichever happens 
to be their generation or age. The two attractive sons, 
Reggie Kennion (Mr. J. V. Bryant) and Arthur Kennion 
(Mr. J. Woodall-Birde) and the pretty daughter Grace 
(Miss Caroline Bayley) are in their way just as wrong- 
headed and ignorant as the two elder generations that 
harry them. Again a little while, and these brave and 
attractive young people will be just as troublesome to 
the coming race as their parents are to them. 

It is rather an old story that no two generations can 
take the same point of view. Ibsen’s younger genera- 
tion knocking at the door was not invented by him; the 
sound has echoed through the ages, although man has 
not always had ears to hear. But Mr. Houghton recog- 
nises, as a wise sociologist should, that in each genera- 
tion there are exceptions to the somewhat dull average. 
And he presents us in the Tom Kennion, brother of 
James Henry, with this useful type. Tom managed to 
break away from the home life of his youth, and eventu- 
ally prospered in some business in Hamburg. Not very 
romantic, but highly utilitarian—especially to the action 
of the play—for he returns to visit his brother just as 
that gentleman discovers that all his children lie to 
him, and that he is obliged to lie to them. As they are 
all very good, honest people really, this is a painful 
situation, and requires all the good nature and wisdom 
which Tom can bring to round matters off and give 
Grace her lover, Arthur his freedom, and Reggie a 
chance of better things. As Mr. Nigel Playfair takes 
the part of Tom, or rather seems to be the real Tom 





himself, it will be understood that the three acts end 
in fairly favourable circumstances. Of course, it is 
made pretty clear that the antagonisms of the various 
generations remain—that must be an_ everlasting 
trouble—but it is also shown that such characters as 
Tom exist, and can calm the clashing elements and link 
up the broken chain between age and middle age and 
youth. 

We are very grateful to Mr. Houghton for having 
pointed to this truth once more, and for having made 
so amusing a play of his subject. As we have said, the 
acting, the staging, and the producing are, in their way, 
perfection. Mrs. Crowe as the grandmother, with 
Spartan views in regard to the treatment of children— 
of about twenty years—rang bitterly true. Mr. Norman 
Page and Mr. Luke Forster gave us two perfect studies 
of commonplace town councillors. Every part, indeed, 
was admirably played; the cast shows us a younger 
generation knocking with perfect assurance at the doors 
of fame. But also it shows us Mrs. Crowe, whose ex- 
perience goes back so many years, in absolute unison 
with present-day methods, although she represents a 
Victorian grandmother. The result is a most engaging 
comedy in modern manners. 


“An Adventure of Aristide Pujol” 


WE have all been so much and so often entertained by 
Mr. W. J. Locke that this little comedy was sure of 
the warmest welcome, even if it had chanced to fall 
below the high standard he has taught us to 
expect. The story of the sham Corot, which the good 
Mr. Smith intends M. Pujol, as a baron, shall sell for 
some thousands to the Hon. Harry Ralston, is a gay 
and pure delight. The plot is too neat to be given away 
in a criticism, Everyone who enjoys Mr. Locke’s 
graceful fun must be in time at the Haymarket to see 
Mr. Leon M. Lion’s stage version of Aristide Pujol, its 
blitheness, its aplomb, its cynical humour. And all the 
other people of the little play are excellently enacted, 
from the wicked, or as he is called “ kind,” Mr. Smith, of 
Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn, to his future son-in-law and to-be 
victim, Harry Ralston, of Mr. Woodall-Birde—who, by 
the way, shines quite differently in Mr. Houghton’s play. 
The comedy is gay and lively from beginning to end. 
Seldom has a first piece so fully delighted an audience. 


“The Golden Doom” 


THE fantastic story of the kingdom of Zericon, “some 
while before the fall of Babylon,” comes very pleasantly 
between the little comedy and the longer one of Mr. 
Houghton. The beautiful and rhythmic words of Lord 
Dunsany are sustained and made more telling by the 
delicate music of Mr. Norman O’Neill and the straight- 
forward and convincing acting of Mr. Hargreaves as 
the king, of Mr. Lyall Swete as his chamberlain, and the 
other accomplished actors of the cast. The only actress 
here is Eileen Esler, as the “ Girl” who invents a couplet 
which the “ Boy” (Eric Rae) writes on the iron doorway 
of the king. The boy has come there to pray the 
stars to give him a hoop. The prophets of the stars, 
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however, happen to be displeased with the king, and 
they read into the simple lines of the girl, and the added 
one of the boy, a passage of doom for the head of the 
State. Thus, to appease the gods, the king lays down 
his head-band of gold and his sceptre, and the boy, 
when he comes at night to look for a hoop, finds a 
golden one and a golden stick. The prophets tell that 
the gods of the stars have accepted the king’s sub- 
mission, and the golden doom is averted. 

Lord Dunsany wisely does not let us know what 
happens when the boy is found with his hoop and stick. 
Why should he? His intention has been to create a 
fragment of beauty, a picture of subtle irony, a delight- 
ful pageant of some far-off, forgotten Eastern kingdom. 
With the aid of a finely imagined scene from a design 
by Mr. S. H. Sime, his illusion is made complete, and 
while the clever actors recite his poetic and effective 
language one is translated into a mystic world far be- 
yond these shadows, to a splendid period some while 
before you, brave reader, were a king in Babylon, and 
I was in London a, more or less, Christian slave. By 
the way, a clever critic, who is usually profoundly just 
and perfectly catholic in his taste, has taken the trouble 
in this connection to be amusing and absurd. In the 
Sunday Times he says that Thackeray would no doubt 
give us another “ Book of Snobs” @ propos of such works 
as that of Lord Dunsany. 

Delicious as parts of that book by “One of Them- 
selves” are, there is really not the slightest chance that 
“The Golden Doom” would spur Thackeray to write 
again in what was his early manner. He was far too 
sane and witty, far too honest and just, to make an 
attack upon a just and honest endeavour. This critic 
must know very little of the intimate W. M. T., as shown 
us by the author’s own letters, his daughter’s bio- 
graphical notes, and his novels—which are often more 
intensely biographical—if he supposes that Thackeray 
was inclined to be more severe on the work of an 
aristocrat than that of, say, a cheesemonger’s agent. 
There are many snobs who sneer at titles, as there are 


those who laugh at the commoner; there are a few 
snobs, such as ourselves, who are not affected by 


ephemerals and see beauty in other conceptions than 
that of perfection. 


“Sylvia Greer” at the Queen’s 


THIs is by way of being a retrospective review—a grey 
rose or two laid on the urn that contains the ashes of a 
well-justified hope. Greatly to our regret, we see an 
official note that, owing to “the unanimous condemna- 
tion of ‘Sylvia Greer’ by the Press,” the play will be 
withdrawn. Had I been allowed to see the dress 
rehearsal, as I tried to do, there would have been one 
meticulous dissentient to this consensus of stupidity, 
for the author of “Irene Wycherley” has given us a 
brilliant, amusing, and broadly conceived play. The 
splendid company, too, which interprets his characters 
with courage and skill could hardly be approached in 
cleverness by any of the several gifted groups of actors 








now playing in town. For once, I suppose, the public 
have followed the Press and stayed away from the 
Queen’s. I can hardly imagine that the misapplied 


‘vituperation of the other critics would really have 


affected the gifted lady now in management. Had the 
real public once seen “ Sylvia Greer,” the fame of the 
comedy would have spread, and what is now, alas! a 
succes mangué would have been a well-deserved vic- 
tory. It is too late now to tell of the delicate and 
natural and subtle lines on which fhe play runs; we 
reserve that pleasure for a revival which, we trust, will 
be soon. 

All that is left is to compliment Miss Ethel Warwick 
on her fine performance as Sylvia. The author has 
made the character one of the most difficult and telling 
and true in modern plays, and the actress has not 
spared her wit to get every psychic and physical atom 
of the attractive and unfortunate heroine over the foot- 
lights. Hitherto she has never played anything so 
worthy of her gifts, nor has she before even attempted 
to manifest them with such complete boldness and 
assurance. Aésthetically, we disliked her “Zaza” in 
every way. 

That the same actress can give us the soul of so 
intensely modern and vital and asserting a woman as 
Sylvia is a revelation of power, and, by reason of its 
wonderful completeness, a work of consummate art. It 
is also a splendid compliment to the play. That it and 
the acting should have been sneered at by my fellow- 
critics is one more disgrace to all of us. “Sylvia Greer” 
is an actor-making play. Mr. Lowne has seldom given 
us so absolutely novel a character. Mr. Guy Standing 
has never approached life so closely, nor with such 
whole-hearted freedom. Mr. Reginald Owen was per- 
fectly lifelike as Captain Harte, but the same may be 
said of all the excellent cast. Mr. Heath Haviland, 
with only a few lines as Carmody, made one feel the 
strength of the life-blood which flows through the play ; 
Miss Alice Mansfield, who has done so many things 
splendidly, never gave us a more complete and perfect 
picture than her mother of Harte. But all were good 
and all were wasted. “Sylvia Greer” is too like life, 
and its umanimous treatment by the Press is too typical 
of this land of bitter shadows and mock sentiment to 
permit one to express oneself fully in praise of the play 
and the actors, or in regard—shall one say ?—of this 
unanimous condemnation of them by the Press. 

EGAN MEW. 





Music 


F DR variety of interest and excellence of performance 

the concert music in London during the last week 
or two would be difficult to beat in any city of the world. 
Some of the most transcendent artists have been here, 
and there has been much pleasant and profitable work 
done, also, by musicians whose fame is not as yet cried 
upon the house-tops of all nations, but who exercise 4 
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valuable and agreeable influence in their more restricted 
spheres. Among the pianists, both M. Paderewski and 
Mr. Harold Bauer have been playing “at the top of 
their form,” each giving us something that no other 
living pianist can give. It has often been said of late 
years that M. Paderewski’s style, in public performance, 
at any rate, had undergone a change, in the direction 
of increased severity; that he has been less prodigal 
of the expression of that spirit of romance which so 
completely distinguished him from all other players, 
even from so great a man as Rubinstein. There have 
been occasions when we have had to subscribe to this 
opinion. We have been conscious of a certain sternness 
in his interpretation. He has not condescended always 
to the delicious arts of fascination of which he is so 
supreme a master, but has kept himself aloof, as it 
were, solving musical problems for himself rather than 
for his audience. But when he played recently at 
Queen’s Hall, it was the Paderewski of former days 
that the intoxicated audience heard ; it was the Shelley 
of the pianoforte rather than the Browning, the poet 
whose power of expressing beautiful thought by means 
of beautiful sounds seems as limitless as the variety of 
his range of language. 


Paderewski seldom or never plays the best-known 
piece in quite the same way. We have heard him play 
Chopin’s Sonata with the Funeral Marcha great number 
of times, but when he played it the other day we heard 
effects of rubato, of accent, of tone, which he had not 
shown us before. So with the “ Carneval ” of Schumann, 
which was played with a freedom, a variety, that made 
one ask, “ Is this a new composition which we have never 
yet heard?” Yet we knew all the time that the music 
was being played with the most perfect regard for the 
composer’s intention, but also with a temper so re- 
sponsive to the quick-changing moods of the music that 
it seemed as if a new voice was speaking to us in 
Schumann’s language. Since the Russians first danced 
the “Carneval ” before us, we have never been able to 
think of it without them, longing for their graceful move- 
ments, their whimsical miming, until Paderewski played 
it again. Then did our thoughts never rove at all to 
Covent Garden. The vision of Karsavina and Nijinski 
was effectually banished. It was Schumann, and Schu- 
mann only, his love, his hope, his happiness, his fun, 
his grief, his perplexity, that we had pictured to us 
while Paderewski was playing. It may be, as someone, 
a very competent critic, said to us, that in his playing 
of Liszt’s arrangement of Isolde’s “Liebestod” he 
showed most marvellously what he can do with a piano; 
it is true he made us forget that voice and orchestra 
should combine to sing that song; but for us it was in 
the “Carneval” that we chiefly recognised that the 
spirit of the Romance of all time was being distilled 
and poured into our soul. Here we are listening to 
Paderewski in his finest mood, the unique, the incom- 
parable artist who can scatter over the music a million 
diamond touches of fancy only possible to the fingers 
of one endowed with what is indisputably genius. 


We were unfortunately prevented from hearing Mr. 





Harold Bauer’s so originally conceived programme of 
Bach and Beethoven, but we heard him play Beethoven's 
G major Concerto at the concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, which subsequently honoured itself by giving 
him its gold medal, and we heard his second recital. 
We propose to do nothing so stupid as to elaborate a 
comparison between the merit and methods of Pade- 
rewski and Bauer. It would be no more reasonable to 
put two such painters as Giorgione and Velasquez into 
a balance and weigh them. But we will venture to say 
that, not forgetting the other pianists, who also can afford 
us exquisite pleasure, we are sure that, if we could not 
hear Paderewski, we would choose to hear Bauer, and 
vice versa. You have but to look at Mr. Bauer’s pro- 
gramme to know that he is one of the rarer artists 
among the music-makers. For Bechstein Hall his 
scheme was faultless. An early Sonata of Mozart, a 
piece of innocent loveliness that suggests some happy, 
beautiful child going out at dawn into the woods of 
spring to gather primroses. The Sonata in B minor 
of Chopin, which carries us into the whirl of hot-blooded 
life and love, aspiring, happy, dreaming, the passion of 
love transformed, in the last movement, into the passion 
of patriotism. Then we had Schumann’s “ Davids- 
biindler Tanze,” an early work, and one which is seldom 
heard. When Schumann sent his “Etudes Sympho- 
niques” to Moscheles, he wrote, “ They were composed 
three years ago, and I like some of them still.” Surely 
he would still like some of these Davidsbiindler 
dances; but if he cut a few of them out, perhaps we 
should not regret it. In truth, there are des longueurs ; 
and though Mr. Bauer succeeded in holding our atten- 
tion, and we felt that the music afforded precisely the 
right contrast needed between Chopin and César 
Franck, the series of little pieces might have appeared 
monotonous to some hearers. In Franck’s noble “ Pre- 
lude Aria and Finale” Mr. Bauer was splendid—there 
is no other word. He does not obey the metronomic 
direction too rigidly, but he obeys the spirit of the 
music as few other pianists can, and he makes one for- 
get that very often. Franck forgot that he was not 
writing for the organ. Such is his art of playing the 
melody on the solo manual, and filling in the counter- 
point on the choir! 


A little cult has sprung up, it would seem, for the 
playing in public of duets for two pianofortes. If these 
are to be perfectly given, it is necessary that the tone 
of one instrument should harmonise agreeably with 
that of the other, though we would not insist upon both 
being by the same maker. Then, also, the two pianists 
should be twins in their filial regard for the composer 
whose work they are to interpret, and they should 
rehearse together day and night until every inequality 
has been smoothed away. When that magnificent 
pianist, Mme. Carrefio, played Mozart’s famous Sonata 
in D major with Mr. Backhaus at Queen’s Hall, these 
conditions were not satisfied. The tones of the instru- 
ments did not blend together, and, to say nothing of 
divergences in the more subtle questions of phrasing, 
one pianist—we will not say which—too frequently 
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finished the phrase after the other had come to a close. 
The steeds which were to draw Mozart’s chariot on this 
occasion were, in truth, unevenly matched. But it must 
be admitted that Mozart is probably the most difficult 
of all composers to play perfectly. In his apparent 
simplicity a great danger lies hid. We could point to 
Mr. Bauer’s playing of the little sonata as a perfect 
realisation of what Mozart-playing should be. And we 
had hoped that Herr Heinbach would give us the Sym- 
phony in G minor in some memorable fashion at one 
of the London Symphony Orchestra’s concerts. But 
he did not. He made it as trim and neat as could be, 
but that is only the beginning, when you play Mozart. 
.A dressmaker can dress out a mannikin with the 
utmost neatness. We want flesh and blood beneath 
the robes, and for Mozart the figure must be of rare 
loveliness. It should be the beauty of Miss Linley. 
Beethoven, perhaps, would more closely suggest the 
grandeur of Mrs. Siddons. Steinbach’s too rigid insist- 
ance on the outside form of the music resulted in a 
performance that had indeed the cold beauty of a statue 
by Canova, but it had not even so much of life as one 
recognises in the Venus de Medicis. 

That fine musician, Mr. Dohnanyi, has been playing 
for the Classical Concert Society, and producing there 
some of his chamber compositions. His playing was, 
and is, virile, poetical, satisfying. He never played like 
a virtuoso; he is still less like one now; and in Schu- 
mann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques” the unco’ critical could 
have pointed out a good many rough places. But these 
did not matter to us, when we were being refreshed 
by the fine vigour and musical understanding which so 
far outweighed them. Miss May Mukle was admirable 
as Dohnanyi’s partner in his very attractive Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Violoncello. Among other givers of 
chamber concerts, the St. Petersburg String Quartett 
has been here, playing with extreme beauty of tone and 
all their former excellence of ensemble. An entire pro- 
gramme of Russian music was very interesting, but the 
Quartetts of Roudolph and Taneiew (in C major), finely 
constructed as they are, did not leave a very deep im- 
pression behind them. 








The Picture Habit 


I T is only a little over twenty-one years since a clever 

business man first perceived that there was a large 
public waiting for a magazine with a picture on every 
page. The idea is so obvious nowadays that it is hard 
to imagine how, at any time, it could have been very 
remote; but although it is not difficult to satisfy a 
known want, it requires an uncommon amount of pene- 
tration and resource to divine a latent desire and to hit 
on the exact stimulant necessary to make it manifest. 
The few who can do it command their own price for 
their services. So Sir George Newnes achieved the 
prosperity due to the discoverer of the important fact 
that the way to the great heart of the British public lies 
anywhere except through its brains. “Keep Household 








Words imaginative” was the repeated injunction of 
Dickens to Wills; the Strand Magazine, on the other 
nand, strove earnestly to avoid imagination. Its merit 
was to be easy. If Sherlock Holmes sat down in a 
chair Sidney Paget showed him doing it; if he got up 
again another illustration made that clear also. During 
its earlier years, in deference to prejudices then exist- 
ing in favour of more solid literary nutriment, Grant 
Allen was allowed to explain away the wonders 
of science, and Mr. Raymond Blathwayt interviewed 
celebrities at nome amongst their photographs. But 
these concessions were abandoned after a decent trial, 
and the Strand Magazine went on from strength to 
strength, until it encountered the opposition of rivals 
even more obvious and popular than itself. 

There is a multitude of able minds constantly at 
work to discover new outlets for successful ideas, and 
it was plainly inevitable that somebody should soon do 
for fact what Sir George Newnes had done for fiction. 
The Illustrated London News suggested a possible 
direction, and recent progress in photographic reproduc- 
tion made it practicable. The advent of the daily 
picture paper marked a further development of the 
original scheme. Hitherto the illustrations had been, 
nominally at least, subordinate to the text, but now the 
ally became the master, and the letterpress sank to the 
level of a commentary on the half-tone blocks. The 
latest step has been taken by the cinematograph, which 
almost dispenses with the aid of language altogether. 

Of all possible forms of entertainment the picture 
theatre makes the least demand upon the intelligence 
of its audience. It explains everything to the eye and 
leaves nothing for the mind. It is catholic in its range 
and immediate in its appeal. It turns Homer into a 
pageant for the illiterate, and presents Hamlet without 
a shred of his philosophy. Mercifully, however, it 
inclines to small things rather than to great. It prefers 
acrobats and mountebanks to art and metaphysics; it 
shows sardines more often than whales; but whether 
the sardines are being captured by natives off tae coast 
of Sicily, which is Interest, or being eaten by a French 
buffoon in Paris, which is Comedy, they are made 
equally acceptable to the most sluggish and unprepared 
of intellects. 

Nobody, of course, debases the moral currency except 
on principle, and the authors of this state of things were 
ready with their defence. They held that the persons 
who bought their papers and attended their entertain- 
ments had hitherto read nothing and gone nowhere; 
that a vast class of people previously cut off from the 
general movement of the world by lack of a capacity for 
sustained attention, was now being allured by pleasant 
side paths into the broad highway of literature and 
thought; and that, in short, the Strand Magazine was 
better than stagnation, and the picture theatre than the 
public-house. In so far as this argument is true, it is 
valid, and it has much truth; but it is not the 
whole truth. The small gain has been accom- 
plished only at the expense of a very real and 
palpable loss. The public mind has been directed down- 
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wards. When people can choose between amusements 
they will generally select the most blatant. The opera 
is superseded by the music-hall just as good money is 
driven out of circulation by bad. Journals directed by 
the advertising manager and theatres controlled from 
the box office are daily supplanting their artistic pre- 
decessors. It is through no mere accident that melo- 
drama is being played in the Lyceum, or that the house 
in which the Bancrofts first showed London how 
English comedy might be touched with French refine- 
ment is now the home of “Kinemacolor.” We have 
asked for smooth things, and we have got them. 

“The results are before us.” There is hardly one 
form of literature or art that has not suffered from this 
taste for the methods of the hippodrome. We expect 
to have even our reasoning done for us in pictures. 
Our thinkers refute erroneous opinions by caricaturing 
the people who hold them. “One imagines a stout 
bald-headed man leading an austere life in a Norfolk 
jacket... .” This is the style we have learned to 
understand and enjoy. We feel that the three unmean- 
ing dots are intensely subtle and significant and con- 
clusive. We realise that the ideas of a bald-headed 
man must be absurd, and that a life spent in a Norfolk 
jacket must be devoid of interest, continuity, and 
import. We forget, as we are meant to forget, that fine 
thoughts may come from ridiculous beings just as easily 
as ignoble ethics from a popular novelist. To hint the 
contrary in a thumb-nail sketch is neither art nor 
literature ; it is the argument of the gamin, the repartee 
of the Mile-End Road. But it is the natural and 
inevitable outcome of our preference for the things 
which are seen and temporal to the things which are 
unseen and eternal. F. C. M. 








Foreign Reviews 


Le MERCURE DE FRANCE. 

October 16.—M. Paul Escoube contributes a long 
study, or rather rhapsody, on Jules Laforgue. M. C. 
Régismanset deprecates the interference of French 
humanitarian politicians in Algerian affairs. M. G. 
Vidalencq writes about William Morris and the Kelm- 
scott Press, and M. E, Seilliére tells the amazing story 
of Barbe Blomberg, probable mother, in spite of her own 
taunting allegation, of Don John of Austria. M. Davray 
considers that the “Germany and the German Emperor” 
of Mr. Perris, discussed recently in THE ACADEMY, is 
So good as to suggest the need of a French book on 
similar lines; he is also delighted with Mr. Whitman’s 
“German Memories”; finally he gives copious extracts 
from Mr. Belloc’s essay on translation in THE ACADEMY 
of September 7. 

November 1.—M. Escoube finishes his study of 
Laforgue; the second article is more detailed and in- 
teresting. M. Fernand Baldenne summarises the feel- 
ings of the Japanese on the news of General Nogi’s 
suicide ; he quotes from his will one of his reasons for 









the step—the loss of a standard in 1877, and he adds 
some new touches: Nogi regretted that his death would 
make it impossible for him to discharge certain honorary 
duties, and on the day of the tragedy he composed two 
poems. M. Marcel Mirtil gives a very vivid picture of 
Montenegro, and M. Maynial shows how Louis Bouilhet 
used for his poems material from Flaubert’s notes. M. 
Davray finds Lady Lyttelton’s correspondence “ beau- 
coup plus intéressant qu'un roman.” That diverting 
story “L’Illustre Famille,” with its clever illustrations, 
is concluded in this number. 


La REVUE. 

October 1—A particularly good number; we can do 
little more than enumerate the items. M. Chuquet gives 
some odds and ends of documents that were too late for 
his “Guerre de Russie”; the most interesting are con- 
cerned with the health of Napoleon and with the 
grumbles of Chasseloup-Laubat, a leading engineer 
officer, who wished Smolensk to be the furthest point 
in the expedition. M. Faguet’s theme is Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, to whom he is not very indulgent, though he calls 
him “le plus grand satirique, 4 l’heure actuelle, des deux 
mondes.” Dr. Laumonier discusses the medical pro- 
perties of colours, M. Nicolas Ségur, the philosophy of 
M. Bergson, and M. d’Albola literature and nationalism 
in Italy—with not a word about the Futurists! M. de 
Banzemont gives the translation of an excellent piece 
of Chinese comedy, worthy of Moliére, and Mme. Léonie 
Siénicka reproduces some wonderful specimens of songs 
made and sung by Russian convicts. 

October 15.—M. Camille Mauclair discusses the 
morality and the influence on art of picture-dealers. M. 
Louis exhibits the strength of German Socialism, and 
believes in it as a great force making for peace. M. 
Faguet, @ propos of recent books, passes in review “les 
petites religions” of France, from the “Culte de la 
Raison” downwards. M. du Bled gives a number of 
the best lampoons on the Academy and the Acade- 
micians. “Un diplomate” sketches Italian policy dur- 
ing the last half-century, justifying Signor Tittomi, and 
continuing the discussion of Franco-Italian relations 
that has for some time been going on in the Revue. 
Some of “Cim’s” literary “howlers” are particularly 
good—* Vingt mille Autrichiens mordirent la poussiére,” 
after “il avait plu toute la journée” (from Thiers)— 
“La propriété reste debout, assise sur la justice,” etc.— 
“Protéger le pore, c'est nous protéger nous-mémes” 
(from a Belgian orator). “Dessins inédits” of Alfred 
Roll are reproduced, with an essay by M. J. Tild. 


La REvuE BLEUvE. 

October 5.—M. Le Chatelier gives the text of a 
panislamic manifesto that, under a German postmark, 
has found its way into various parts of Africa. He also 
gives a sketch of the career of a panislamic agitator at 
Tangier: “Of Algerian origin, and at first a Mussulman, 
he was picked up at Tangier twenty years ago by a 
German Jew who had become an American Protestant 
and now baptised this son of the soil and sent him to 
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Germany ” ; there he married a German, and came back 
with an appointment under the tobacco monopoly. The 
Berlioz letters reveal the composer as an admirer of 
English musical conditions. A translation of Wyspian- 
ski’s “Protésilas et Laodamie” is begun. M. Schuré 
talks of Signora Evelyn and Piero della Francesca. A 
second instalment of M. Charles Bernard’s “Sur les 
Chemins d’Assise ” keeps us among the Apennines, the 
saints, and the painters. M. Feugére begins the history 
of a tiresome sceptic with redeeming features—the Abbé 
Raynal. 

October 12—More Wyspianski, Raynal, and Berlioz ; 
the last-named is seen at his best, though he “ écorcheur 
peu” Shakespeare in quotations from the libretto 
of his “scéne volée a Shakespeare et virgilianisée” ; 
at times he shows a very pretty wit. M. Flat praises M. 
Hervieu; M. L. Maury serves up Mr. Gosse. M. Paul 
Louis approves of the opportunism of the “C. G. T.” 
M. A. Maurel’s article, misnamed “De Florence a 
Naples,” deals exclusively with Montepulciano, M. 
Jacques Lux develops Mr. Bernard Muddiman’s judg- 
ment, expressed in THE ACADEMY, that Marc Lescarbot 
was the modern Herodotus. 

October 19.—M. Paul Bonnefon publishes an interest- 
ing letter of bonald to an Austrian diplomatist on the 
Decazes ministry. M. Maury is by no means compli- 
mentary to Jules Favre, a propos of a biography by M. 
Reclus; he calls him a “rhéteur d’assises,” a “maitre 
d’erreurs,” a “dieu de la phrase gonflée de vent,” and 
many other endearing names. M. Dresch discusses 
Fontane’s very independent views, expressed between 
1871 and 1876 on the question of Alsace. M. Joachim 
Merlant shows, in the light of newly discovered cor- 
respondence, how Mme. Hanska garbled Balzac’s letters 
to her before submitting them for publication. 


L’Action NATIONALE. 

The October number is almost entirely devoted, ex- 
cept for the usual topical comments, a few short ordinary 
articles, and some clever ironical criticisms by General 
Lebas of various books on the next Franco-Prussian 
war, written in many cases by civilians, to Proportional 
Representation. In the first place, there is a symposium 
—if this word be applicable to a company whose round- 
table manners suggest rather the eventual amenities of 
the “Society upon the Stanislow,” and afterwards there 
is a well-written, impartial review of the history of the 
movement. We find it difficult to understand the warmth 
of the pleading on both sides ; we suppose the explana- 
tion is that the French people, like Neville Beauchamp, 
“likes a bone in its mouth.” The obvious criticism—that 
the “R.P.” is a harmless quack nostrum that will leave 
everything where it was before—does not seem to be 
made by anyone; it would destroy the pleasure of all 
those who are “ spoiling for a fight,” such as the present 
arrangement of French politics has made it difficult to 
get. M. Pédnsot, indeed, says that the “R.P.” is merely 
a passing fashion, but he expects disastrous results from 











it. With the Radical Party the whole thing has be- | 


come a question of “cui bono? ”—they feel that any 
rearrangement might be fatal to them: this is the ex- 





planation of M. Ponsot’s bitterness. On the other hand, 
M. Ferdinand Buisson, also a Radical, is an “ Erpéiste,” 
with a sort of “ruat coelum” attitude. M. Sembat’s 
defence of the movement is extremely able; the “ R.P.” 
means party discipline and order; the irresponsibility 
of changing ministers will be checked; the level of 
parliamentary competence will be raised, not by the in- 
clusion of intellectuals, but by the necessity to “savoir 
son métier.” For the reasons for these prognostications 
we must refer the reader to the article; we are not sure 
we should get them right. M. Lachapelle says the 
“R.P.” is merely a step towards administrative reform. 
M. Lafferre believes that justice is a powerful ally of 
that more important social force—order; while M. 
Ponsot seenis to give the objections to the reform in 
a nutshell when he says, “A quoi bon voter” (“cui 
bono?” again), “si on peut détourner les suffrages de 
leur véritable destination? ” 


REVUE CRITIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 

October 5.—Mainly a historical number. Among the 
works criticised are Dr. Strich’s book on Princess Pala- 
tine Elisabeth, who came to the Court of Louis XIV 
as Duchess of Orleans, the fourth volume of M. Pirenne’s 
big history of Belgium, and Professor Martin Hume's 
work on Philip IV, in its French translation: the 
author’s indulgence for the king is censured, but the 
social side of the book is highly praised. M. F, Maury’s 
“Nos Hommes d’Etat,” lately noticed in THE ACADEMY, 
is also appreciated. 

October 12—M. Labande displays great versatility 
as principal contributor. Among the historical books 
he notices is M. Kurth’s “Cité de Liége au Moyen 
Age”; among the works on art is M, Brutails’ “ Vieilles 
Eglises de la Gironde.” As in the previous number, a; 
book by M. Lucien Febvre on the Franche-Comté is 
reviewed. M. d’Eichthal is severe for M. Brouilhet’s 
“Précis d’Economie Politique.” 

October 19.—M. Maspero is greatly interested in the 
“ Opfertanz des A2gyptischen K6nigs” of Herr Kees, as 
dealing with a subject that he had wished undertaken 
by himself or one of his pupils. M. Roustan criticises a 
little book by M. Faguet and a big one by Herr von 
Aster on the History of Philosophy. 

October 26.—M. Maspero notices the publication by 
Herr Gradenwitz and others of a curious document 
whose fragments had been dispersed over half Europe, 
and examines controversially Freiherr von Bissing’s 
new dissertation of the Egyptian ka. M. de Labriolle 
eulogises M. Monceaux’s work on Donatism, whose 
fourth volume has just appeared. 














The Royal Society of British Artists 


tle exhibition of pictures now on view at the 
Suffolk Street Galleries is decidedly above the 
average. If there is nothing, or very little, of outside 
genius, there is at all events a great deal of honest work, 


and not a few of the pictures show a real feeling for 


Nature, a sympathy witha, and insight into her moods 
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Portraits and figure-studies are rather fewer than usual, 
and their average merit is not high, though there is 
some honest and painstaking work. Best of all, how- 
ever, the proportion of mere eccentricity has been kept 
lower than we have seen it for some years past, though 
there are still one or two pictures which ought not to 
have been admitted. Landscape is a strong point, 
and something of the current pessimism of the age is 
reflected in the still evening effects in which the artists 
appear to find the most satisfactory medium of self- 
expression, in preference to the joyous dawning lights, 
the brilliancy of high noon, and “the gay mid- 
summer pomps” which delight the artists of a more 
genial age. The mood of the present age would seem 
to be that which finds expression in “ In Memoriam ” :— 


Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun, 
And ready thou to die with him, 
Thou watchest all things ever dim 
And dimmer and a glory done. 


But this need give us no cause for despair. The 
darkest hour is that which precedes the dawn, and it 
may be that this chastened spirit of humility in place 
of the blatant assurance of the Victorian era is the 
prelude to a new birth in art, as the corrupt politics 
of medieval Italy brought forth the glories of the 
Renaissance. 

Mr. Hely Smith is responsible for some very nice 
coast and landscape studies—unambitious but thorough 
—as well as some other pictures; that of “ Berneval 
Cliffs” is a capital piece of work, which bears long 
inspection. Other pictures by the same artist which leave 
a pleasant memory are “ Hard at Work,” a fine study of 
grey and sullen waters, and “Cloud Shadows,” a bold 
piece of landscape broadly painted. We have marked, 
too, “The Shallow River,” a quiet and restful piece of 
work, and “ Smoke,” a very clever study of modern ship- 
ping. Sir Alfred East will be remembered for his 
brilliant study entitled “Autumn in Gloucestershire,” in 
which the vivid autumn gold is laid on with the firmness 
of a master-hand, without any hint of crudity. There 
is some fine sunlight in Mr. Claude Barry‘s “ June Morn- 
ing in a Picardy Farmyard”; and Mr. Philip Gilchrist’s 
“Morning Mists,” painted perhaps from the flats stretch- 
ing away from Rye, is another careful and pleasant 
picture. Admirers of Mr. Graham Robertson will 
hardly care to remember him by “The Day-dream” or 
“Monna Vanna,” both of which seem to us to reproduce 
his mannerisms rather than his inspiration. A very 
pretty study by Mr. W. H. J. Boot is that of “Ickenham 
Church,” truthful enough, but hardly suggestive of a 
district which the builder is now marking down for 
“development.” In somewhat marked contrast, but 
equally good in execution, and more striking, perhaps, 
as a subject, is the same painter’s “ Pilgrimage Church 
of the Madonna del Sasso, Locarno,” a fine picture of a 
church and conventual buildings crowning the heights 
Overlooking a still lake among blue mountains. A 
beautiful study of wet meadows is Mr. Muirhead’s 

Flooded Valley of the Ouse.” Mr. Alfred Hartley 





has an excellent large-scale landscape, bold in execution 
and truthful in feeling, “In Cornwall”; and the most 
ambitious picture in the same room is also one of the 
best, “ The Light Above,” by Mr. L. B. Bruhl, showing 
a Breton coast scene, with peasants clustered round a 
crucifix on a stone pier under a stormy night, and every- 
thing about them moist and shining. There is a touch 
of melodrama, perhaps, in the effect aimed at, but it is 
none the less vivid and striking. Another picture which 
deserves mention in the same room is the clever night 
study of “ The Lightship,” by Louis Grier. 

The exhibition contains some good landscapes by 
Mr. A. C. Gould, who has a wonderfully striking and 
truthful style, appreciative, though without touching 
any very great deeps of feeling. Among them we 
mention especially “A Somerset Valley.” A beautiful 
study of marsh land is Mr. Robert Morley’s “ Where 
Wild Fowl Call,” and the same artist gives a very pretty 
picture “Tne Towers of Bayeux,” which impresses by 
its quiet truthfulness. Mr. Morley has also scored one 
of the successes of the exhibition in “ Devoted,” a clever 
study of a sleeping child in bed with a _ wire-haired 
terrier lying on a chair beside her, the light through the 
lattice window falling on the bed, and the sleeping 
figure is particularly well managed. Mr. Horace Middle- 
ton contributes a pretty picture of children bathing in 
“The Little Diver ”—the figure of the elder girl poised 
for the dive is admirable in its suppleness and 
grace. Of the portraits we are unable to speak 
so highly, but two certainly compel attention— 
that by Mr. P. A. Laszlo de Lombos of his 
mother, and that by Mr. Schofield, of Mrs. Stocks, 
the aviator—a delightful composition full of kindly 
characterisation, with even a touch of humour, and 
graceful in design and particularly harmonious in colour 
also. And we cannot close this notice without a brief 
word of praise to the spirited and very clever statuette 
by Mr. Paul Montford—* Startled,” which is instinct 
with life and movement. 











The Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution 


N Monday evening, the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution gave their third annual Bohemian 
concert in the Crown Room of the Holborn Restaurant. 
It is unnecessary to go into the objects of this Institu- 
tion; they are now well known for the great benefits 
they confer upon their members. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
was in the chair, and was enthusiastically received when 
he rose to say a few words to those present. He 
touched upon the necessity for union and support among 
those interested in the endeavours of the workers for 
the cause, and added that no Government schemes need 
in any way interfere with the independent working of 
such societies as theirs. Mr. Longman replied to Mr. 
Unwin and expressed his pleasure at seeing so many 
present, and hoped that the association would continue 
to prosper. 
Jalan 
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Many artistes contributed to a musical programme, 
with which the evening concluded. Mr. O. D. Binger 
gave two ’cello solos; there were also many songs, both 
sentimental and humorous, among which special 
mention must be made of those contributed by Miss 
Maggie Hennessey and Miss Margaret Pierce. The 
character sketch by Mr. Charles E. Nott was also ex- 
ceedingly well done. Judging by the expressions on 
the faces of those present, we think that it is safe to 
state that the whole company had spent a most enjoy- 
able €évening. 





At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


i ARD pounding, gentlemen,” observed the Duke 

of Wellington to his tired squares as they re- 
sisted the onslaught of the French cavalry all through 
that long Sunday afternoon at Waterloo. “Let us see 
who can pound the hardest.” 

The Opposition has been pounding away at the un- 
interesting and complicated question of the finance of 
the Home Rule Bill. Again and again they have raked 
the Government with arguments that have been irresist- 
ible and with questions that cannot be answered. And 
a curious thing is happening which will come into 
greater prominence shortly. 

The people of Ireland, many of them genuine Home 
Rulers from birth and conviction, are beginning to have 
doubts if their leaders are not making a grave mistake ; 
they are beginning to think that the elder brother is 
careless and generous to a younger brother when they 
are both under one roof; but, if the younger 
brother decides to set up for himself, he is inclined to 
review the whole position and make a much stricter 
bargain. 

I had a chat to-day with a very intelligent commercial 
traveller who travels all over Ireland from Cork to 
Derry, and he stated that wherever he went he found 
serious misgivings on the turn things are taking. The 
pounding of the Opposition is having its effect; 
people are beginning to see that you cannot coerce a 
nation into what it considers an unfair bargain. It 
looks as if the reign of the Radical is coming to an end. 
Even if Home Rule is passed, how will the Unionists 
act when they come in? They cannot be kept out for 
ever, and it is perfectly certain they will not allow a 
great many things to continue which the Irishman has 
always taken as a matter of course. My friend did not 
say that the working classes thought this at present, 


but the more thoughtful sections of the community are . 


beginning to doubt whether they have not “ put their 
money on the wrong horse.” The peasant proprietor is 
contented now; he is beginning to think it will be as 
well to be satisfied with what he has, Iest a worse thing 
befall him. 

On Wednesday the new financial resolutions were again 
considered. For one perilous half-hour Herbert Samuel 
had to speak against time, for the Whips in a panic 








discovered that they were “short” again. If we could 
only have forced a division, then the fate of the Home 
Rule Bill and the Government would have been settled 
for ever. ; 

Balfour made one of his telling speeches. “If we 
have forced on Ireland legislation that is too expensive, 
it is a pity that we did not have Home Rule before Old 
Age Pensions and the Insurance Bill,” said he. “Hear, 
hear!” said Lloyd George. “Well,” said Mr. Balfour, 
in his silkiest fones, “if this had been done, we should 
have escaped this charge which is going to fall on the 
British taxpayer—money which, according to the Chan- 
cellor, Ireland ought not to receive. If these fiscal 
arrangements are too costly, let Old Age Pensions and 
Insurance come to an end, and let Ireland, like any 
other part of the Empire that is independent, live on 
her own resources.” 


Now you see why my commercial traveller’s friends 
in Ireland are becoming a little bit uneasy. 

Sir John Simon denied that the Customs control 
could be manceuvred to provide protection for Irish 
industries against England; but he was too ‘cute to 
give the guarantee Mr. Balfour immediately pressed for. 
Birrell made a mountebank speech. “Home Rule is 
the most popular measure we have,” he declared stoutiy. 
“If that is the case,” interjected “Worthy” Evans, 
“what a character you have given other measures!” 


Thursday.—Petitions are usually thrust into a capacious 
bag-which hangs on a nail at the back of the Speaker’s 
canopy. It is a tradition that, if you approve of the 
petition, you put it in neatly folded; if you disagree 
with it—although it is your duty to present it—you twist 
it up into a ball. You have the right to present it 
formally by giving notice, and are then called upon by 
the Speaker. You rise in your place and briefly describe 
the petition, saying what it is about, the number of 
signatures, and as many other details as the Speaker 
will allow. Every day, for weeks past, the Opposition 
have been formally presenting petitions against the 
Welsh Church Spoliation Bill in this way, and it annoys 
the Government very much indeed. It takes up quite 
ten minutes of valuable time, and the papers report the 
apparently inexhaustible stream. Upstairs, in the 
petition department, people are put on to scrutinise the 
petitions and see if they are bogus ones ; but nothing has 
come of this industry as yet. 

We then went on to the financial clauses again. 
Worthington Evans wanted a definite sum to be settled— 
“Come, would Ireland pay one-thirtieth of the Imperial 
expenses ?”—and moved an amendment to that effect. 
William Moore was terribly rude. “I would rather no 
money came from England to Ireland. It will all go 
to a new Tammany Hall in Dublin.” Stephen Gwynne, 
the Nationalist, made a good speech, and spoke sin- 
cerely. He hoped the time would come when Ireland 
would be able to afford to pay its share and throw 
in a Dreadnought or two; but Banbury was incredulous. 
The amendment was defeated, modest as it was. Then 
we tried to get at it in another way. Hewins moved 
that at least the House of Commons should retain some 
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control over the amount spent. “Oh, that’s all right! ” 
said Samuel; “the Joint Exchequer Board will see to 
that.” Bonar Law pinned him down. What were “ Irish 
Services”? “There is a clause in the Bill which pro- 
vides for an authority to adjudicate on the actions of 
the Board,” said Samuel. 


“Indeed! Where is it?” said Balfour. And then 
the Government Bench had an animated game of Hunt 
the Slipper. Secretaries leaned over, draughtsmen 
under the Gallery signalled, Rufus ran through the copy 
of the Bill, everybody searched, but all to no purpose. 
The Government had to confess, as Betsy Prig opined, 
“there was no sich clause.” The Opposition roared at 
the obvious discomfiture of what Mr. Balfour called this 
“galaxy of learning.” “Why, they don’t know their 
own silly Bill!” But, after all, what did it matter? 
The battalions came in, and the closure came down. 
Croydon water occupied the rest of the evening. 


On Friday many Radicals were away at their annual 
conference, which takes place this year at Nottingham ; 
so the bill of fare was carefully designed to prevent 
“misadventures,” as defeats are beginning to be called. 
Nobody believes for one moment that any personal 
blame or scandal attaches to Stuart Samuel for his firm’s 
dealings in Indian silver. He is a man of the highest 
character; but the fact remains that, while he 
was a member of the House, his firm did make some 
profit out of a Government contract, The Gibbs did 
the same in our time. No one doubted their integrity, 
but they retired at once; and the Jewish Chronicle, 
which is quite a non-party organ, earnestly advised 
Stuart to do the same. For some reason he did 
not take this course. Some people boldly say the 
Government won't let him. There are by-elections 
pending, and, if there is another in Whitechapel and 
it be lost, it would be another nail in the Government 
coffin. So they have appointed a Committee, and this 
afternoon we discussed it. The Government de- 
clare Samuel has not admitted his disqualification, and, 
even if he had, the rule does not apply to Indian con- 
tracts. Balcarres very rarely speaks. As Chief Whip 
he is not expected to, and he did not when he was a 
junior. I think he hates speaking, but, when he does, he 
impresses one uncommonly. He said the Government had 
put themselves in a majority on the Committee, and its 
decision must be on party lines. The country would 
have far more confidence in the decision of a Judge of 
the High Court. He taunted the Government with the 
inability to get a definite opinion from Rufus Isaacs. 
That was one of the drawbacks of making the Attorney- 
General a member of the Cabinet. He had lost his 
independence. He was no longer the legal father of the 
Cabinet. He was the junior and subordinate partner of 
the firm. It reminded one of the time when Labby 
called Grant Lawson the triangle. 


Lloyd George quoted the Jameson Raid Commission 
as being set up by a Government, and said that a 
Possible appeal to the House of Lords would mean im- 
mense delay. Bob Cecil thought the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council would be a better tribunal; but 











finally, after many speeches, the motion was agreed to 
without a division. If the Government choose to take 
that course—well, the responsibility was with them, and 
the country will judge. 
~ The patient and persistent “pounding” is beginning 
to have its effect. The Government originally proposed 
to allow the Irish to do as they liked with the Customs 
duties, to keep them as they are, to reduce them or 
to raise them, but some Free Trade Liberals have be- 
come seriously alarmed at the opportunities for Pro- 
tection that this will inevitably open up. The Opposition 
have shown this all too clearly. Hearing of this, the 
Government put down an amendment to prevent Ireland 
lowering the duties, although she could still raise them. 
The Unionists, however, were first in the field: Hayes 
Fisher on Monday had the first amendment on the 
paper, which cut the ground from under their feet. It 
was far wider than the Government liked, for it allowed 
a wide discussion which lasted all the evening. The 
effect of it was to prohibit the Irish from adding, re- 
ducing, or even discontinuing any Imperial tax affecting 
Ireland—in fact, taking away their fiscal autonomy. 


John Redmond found it was time to interfere. It was 
alleged there were 72—or “more,” as one Liberal put 
it—in a state of open revolt. Something had to be 
done ; he did not believe the recalcitrants would go so 
far as to wreck the Bill if the Government had stood 
firm, but on the whole he approved of their yielding. 
Driven to it, he declared that there was no chance of 
reduction of taxation in Ireland for a generation at 
least. The Nationalists would not think of such a thing 
until the deficit had been wiped off. 


Carson was very rude. “Anything to get the Bill 
through!” he cried. “You rely on the 42 left in the 
English Parliament to get more when you want it!” 
Samuel was mildly surprised. “Why do you object? 
We are willing to do the very thing you want us to 
do.” “Rubbish!” said Carson. “You are doing it 
because you are obliged to.” 

James Craig did not much care what happened ; all 
he wanted to make clear for the hundredth time was 
that loyalist Ulster did not intend to pay a single penny 
to any taxation imposed by an Irish Parliament under 
any conditions whatever. The latter would have to 
finance itself from the three other provinces, and “ God 
help them! ” he added, amid cheers and laughter. Hayes 
Fisher’s amendment was ruled out by 117, but the Oppo- 
sition have made a serious inroad into the Bill. They 
have broken through the dyke, and the next few days 
may see it widen, 

Mr. Tom Taylor, of Bolton, declared that he could 
not speak, but that he could vote. Well, he had plenty 
of experience on Tuesday. The degradation of Parlia- 
ment was even more complete. From 7.30 to 9.45 we 
kept marching round and round like squirrels in a cage, 
and at 10.30 the guillotine fell again, and we tramped 
on until 12.40. In the hour between most members 
went to dinner, leaving a few to discuss five whole clauses 
as best they might. “Oh, that will come up on clause 
17, 18, or 19!” as the case might be, said the Chairman 
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of Committee in the earlier stages. What was the use 
of that when Clauses 17 to 21, by the action of the 
Government, were confined to an hour. Samuel said 
there was not the slightest danger of Protection in 
Ireland at 7.29 pm. The remaining minute gave Bonar 
Law time to quote a single sentence from a speech by 
young Redmond, in which he declared Ireland did not 
want protection against France or Germany, but against 
England. At 10.15 the news of Blair’s win at Bow came 
through. 

Norman Craig, with his hat on, asked whether it was 
not possible to improve the instrument known as the 
guillotine, so as to closure with one blow the series of 
amendments, in order that members who were prohibited 
from the opportunity of speech might be relieved of the 
necessity of prolonged pedestrian exercise; and so that 
the solemn farce of divisions without discussion would 
not be overdone; but the Chairman took no notice, and 
the dreary farce went on. This (Wednesday) morning 
I see that even the Radical Chronicle protests against 
proceedings so unjust. 








Notes and News 


This week Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish 
Volumes XXI—XXV of the Swanston edition of 
Stevenson’s works. These volumes 


ev 3 WW complete the 
edition, which is already at a premium. 


The Countess of Strafford is publishing through Mr. 
Elliot Stock a revised and enlarged edition of her 
“ Selection of Texts from the Tauchnitz Edition of the 
New Testament.” with parallel readings from the 
Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian Codices. 


Mr. John Lane has just published “The Love 
Dream.” The author of this novel is a Portuguese 
viscount—not unknown in the world of diplomacy— 
who prefers to conceal his identity under the pseudonym 
of “George Vane.” The book was written in the 
English language, and most of the scenes are laid in a 
country house in England. 


One of this week’s Christmas booklets, “ Religion 
and Fairyland,” by E. M. Jewson (the Happy Publishing 
Co., 133, Salisbury Square, E.C., 1s. net), is the second 
in the series of books written, printed, and published 
by women, in which this firm specialises. The text is a 
fanciful issue in which Jack and the Beanstalk and 
Peter Pan are found in juxtaposition to the saints of 
all ages. 


On Monday afternoon, December 2, the English Folk 
Dance Society will give a demonstration at the Savoy 
Theatre, which has been secured for the purpose 
through the courtesy of the proprietors and Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker. The programme will include Morris, 
Sword, and Country Dances, and Folk Songs, all of 
which will be performed by members of the Society. 


Messrs. Black are about to issue a popular edition 
de luxe of “Bacon’s Essays,” edited by Sydney 





Humphries. The text used is that of 1673 collated with 
the last issued by Bacon in 1625, known as the Fourth. 
It will contain a photogravure frontispiece of a con- 
temporary portrait of Bacon; the title-page, initial 
letters, and the cover have been specially designed by 
Mr. A. A. Turbayne. 


Mr. C. T. Courtney Lewis has recently completed the 
Baxter Print Handbook, 1912-13, invaluable for collec- 
tors. The price is 6s. net, but subscribers to the earlier 
works by Mr. Lewis (“George Baxter, his Life and 
Work” and “The Picture Printer of the Nineteenth 
Century”) may buy it for 3s. 6d. net. It is published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. The 
great feature of the book is the record of the variations 
in the prices paid for prints and of their present market 
values. 


The principal articles in the Round Table for 
December will deal with Arbitration and War, the 
Balkan Crisis, Old and New Ways _ in India, and 
Australian Banking. Under the headings on_ the 


various countries the following questions, among others, 
will be discussed: United Kingdom—Different Aspects 
of the Home Rule Bill; Canada—the Naval Proposals, 
Railway Rates, and French in the Schools; Australia— 
Strikes and Legislation, Political Parties and Current 
Politics, and Universal Military Training. 


“The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse,” chosen and 
edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, will be published 
at the end of this month by the Oxford University 
Press. Poems which adorned “The Oxford Book of 
English Verse (1250-1900)” have not been excluded 
from the new anthology; otherwise the editor, as he 
says, would have condemned himself to the second-rate 
and to clearing the ground for an “ Oxford Book of the 
Worst Poetry.” The forthcoming collection will be 
uniform with the other volumes of the Oxford series. 


“Stage Copyright: At Home and_ Abroad,” by 
Bernard Weller, author of “How to Protect a Play,’ 
and a considerable body of writings on copyright and 
copyright reform, will be published within the next few 
days from The Stage Offices. This work differs 
from the ordinary handbook intended chiefly for the use 
of lawyers. The aim has been to combine a full analysis 
of the new Law of Copyright with an exposition based 
on a knowledge of the working conditions of the stage, 
and so to furnish authors, managers, artists, and all 
others affected with a comprehensive and practical 


guide. 


The Library Assistants’ Association held its second 
meeting of the present session at the rooms of the 
Library Association, Bloomsbury Square, on Novem- 
ber 13, when papers by Mr. W. G. Fry, of Bournemouth, 
Mr. A. C. Piper, of Brighton, and Mc. N. Treliving, of 
Leeds, were read before a fair muster of members and 
friends. Messrs. Fry and Piper dealt in an exhaustive 
manner with the methods at present in vogue by means 
of which our public libraries are made accessible for 
borrowing purposes. Mr. Treliving’s paper consisted of 
a survey of the question of the library and the cheap 
series of new books and reprints which flood the market. 
An interesting discussion followed. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 


URING the past few days several important 
developments have occurred of a nature cal- 
culated to intensify the strain already existing in 
regard to the international situation. In the last 
issue of THE ACADEMY we remarked that public 
opinion in this country would be prepared to endorse 
the Servian claim for a commercial outlet on the 
Adriatic, but that it would not support the larger aims 
of the Belgrade Government. We added that “no 
question that has ever engaged the Chancellories of 
Europe has been more capable of common-sense 
adjustment than is the case with this Servian dispute.” 
Since then M. Pashitch, the Servian Prime Minister, 
has spoken, and it must be confessed that his language 
is not that of compromise. He declares that it is 
essential for the development of Servia’s economic 
independence that she should possess a coast line on 
the Adriatic of about thirty miles, extending from 
Alessio to Durazzo. 

This coast-line would be joined to what was formerly 
Old Servia—the conquered Turkish villayet of Kosovo— 
by the territory bounded by a line from Allesio to Dja- 
kova in the north, and by a line from Durazzo to 
Ochrida Lake in the south. M. Pashitch is no novice 
in the ways of diplomacy. With characteristic shrewd- 
ness he is doubtless asking for much in order that he 
may get anything at all. There is every reason to 
believe that Servia would be satisfied with what has 
been picturesquely termed a little window on the 
Adriatic. But up to the present Austro-Hungary opposes 
an uncompromising veto. The situation has become 
suddenly serious, because of the general belief that a 
settlement of the issue one way or the other cannot 
long be delayed, and because of the military measures 
which both Russia and Austria are taking, with a view 
to affording to the imminent discussions of diplomacy 
the tangible support of armies in array. 

A semi official communiqué published in Berlin 
makes it clear that Germany has accepted the stand 
adopted by Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall speech : that 
the Albanian question is only to be settled in 
connection with other issues arising out of the war in 
the Near East. That declaration, so far as it goes, is 
re-assuring. But the mode of procedure to be followed 
in order to bring about an international discussion 
remains to be decided, Dr. Dillon, telegraphing from 
Vienna on Wednesday, observed that :— 


the Powers will wait until peace is concluded between 
the Balkan belligerents, and will then proceed to re- 
vise the treaty and amend its provisions, in so far 
as they may seem calculated to damage their in- 
terests. This procedure can be worked to the 
speediest issue if it is confined to the Powers directly 
concerned. When these preliminary labours are over 
there is no reason why the resulting arrangements 
should not be sanctioned by an international tribunal, 








which, although it will then be little more than a 
European registry office, may assume the name of a 
conference. Proposals affecting financial interests, 
railways, and other technical matters would, of 
course, be discussed by an assembly of competent 
authorities, to which the name of conference may also 
be given. 


It seems, then, inevitable that before long Austria and 
Russia _ will confront each other over the Servian 
question. 

An examination of their separate points of view only 
confirms the belief that the difficulty is one which is 
capable of common-sense solution. In a section of the 
English Press there is a regrettable tendency to take 
sides against our own partner in the Triple Entente— 
Russia. In one influential journal we notice a some- 
what hysterical appeal to the St. Petersburg Govern- 
ment to issue a categorical and formal declaration that 
under no circumstances will Russia go to war to secure 
an Adriatic port for Servia. The Russian Government 
will do nothing of the kind, and for the plain reason 
that such a declaration would be contrary to its inten- 
tion. Thé interests of fair-play, no less than of peace, 
would be better served were an appeal addressed to 
Austria to make it known that, while opposing the 
larger ambitions of Servia, she would be prepared to 
compromise upon the Adriatic question; in short, to 
express her willingness to concede the “little window.” 


Then it is pointed out in Austria’s favour that she 
has raised no objection to the conquest of the Saajak 
of Novibazar, and that she has abandoned her dream 
of expansion towards Salonika. Both these concessions, 
while serving a useful end in the play of diplomacy, 
only tend to obscure the main issue. To permit Servia 
the acquisition of the Sanjak of Novibazar, and at the 
same time deny her reasonable access to the Adriatic, 
savours very much of hypocrisy; on the other hand, 
to relinquish visionary pretensions in the direction of 
Salonika—pretensions which no single Power upheld— 
in the hope that such an exhibition of magnanimity 
would establish a claim to something real, suggests 
almost childlike faith in the world’s gullibility. That 
Austria has a legitimate right to insist upon respect for 
her interests in the Adriatic cannot be denied. It will 
be found when the proper time comes that both Russia 
and Servia accept this view. But before there can be 
any immediate prospect of a settlement the Vienna 
Government must recognise that the interests of Austria 
can be adequately safeguarded without resort to 
measures tending to throttle the economic independence 
of her neighbour. There is no longer any doubt that 
the feeling in Russia on the question is intense; and 
the belief that the Government has not adopted suff- 
ciently vigorous measures readily finds popular accept- 
ance. 


Naturally M. Sazonoff, whose attitude throughout the 
crisis has been punctiliously correct, has no intention 
of surrendering to Austria; and the emphasis which 
the semi-official communiqué places upon the peaceful 
intentions of the Government doubtless aims at calm- 
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ing public opinion and at the same time affording 
Austria necessary assurances that diplomacy is not 
being driven before the storm of popular clamour. As 
the liberator and protector of the Serbs, Russia will 
not be unmindful of her duty. Whatever solution of 
the problem may eventually be decided upon, she will 
certainly not again submit to the humiliation that she 
experienced in 1909 over Bosnia-Herzegovina. It is 
in her strength and determination that we find the niost 
potent factor making for peace. That, in spite of all 
hints to the contrary, she will have the loyal support 
of her friends, Great Britain and France, is a foregone 
conclusion. The real issue is not, as some newspapers 
would have us believe, the question of a few Servian 
wharves on the Adriatic. 

The balance of power in Europe, with its direct bear- 
ing upon the safety of the British Empire, is at stake. 
Were the partners of the Triple Entente, in face of the 
solidarity of the Triple Alliance, to have regard merely 
for their own immediate and individual interests, then 
the compact would be rendered valueless, and no other 
alternative could face Great Britain save return to splen- 
did and perilous isolation. We refused, together with 
Russia, to allow France to be coerced over Morocco; 
if we fail to uphold this precedent now that Russia re- 
quires our support, the day will not be far distant when 
the Triple Alliance—a combination we are clearly not 
prepared to meet alone—will attempt to intimidate us 
with the sight of shining armour. 








MOTORING 


HERE is no doubt that we are on the eve of a 
very big boom in a type of car which is com- 
paratively new to the motoring community, namely, 
the so-called ‘“‘cycle-car.” A better name might 
possibly be found for it, as both in appearance and 
construction it has more points in common with the 
ordinary car than with the cycle, either pedal-pushed 
or self-propelled. It is, in fact, a motor car in 
miniature, and some such word as “ motorette ’”’ would 
describe it more accurately. However that may be, 
the new vehicle has an immense future before it, and 
the extraordinary amount of attention it is now 
arousing is unparalleled in the case of any other new 
departure since the self-propelled vehicle made its first 
appearance. 

The two great points of advantage possessed by the 
cycle-car over the ordinary light motor car are: lower 
initial cost and smaller running expenses. The prices 
of the forty or so different makes now on show at 
Olympia range from 70 guineas to 130 guineas, as 
against, say, I50 to 250 guineas for the two-seater 
motor car of reputable make. In the matter of upkeep 
the cycle-car scores immensely over its rival, for while 
it will easily do from 40 to 60 miles to the gallon of 
petrol, the owner of the ordinary car, however small, 
which will average 30 m.p.g., must count himself a 
lucky man. In view of the present high price of petrol, 









it is easy to see why the man in the street finds the 
economical cycle-car so attractive a proposition. But 
even economy in fuel consumption is a secondary con- 
sideration compared with economy in tyres, in which re- 
spect the cycle-car shows to still greater advantage. Owing 
to the lightness of its construction, the expenses in 
this direction, both in initial cost and in upkeep, is 
relatively very small. Again, as regards speed, the 
cycle-car has the advantage over the car of ordinary 
type; for practically every one of the makes now on 
the market can be guaranteed to do 40 miles an hour 
on the road with ease, which should be fast enough 
for anybody. There remains for consideration the 
questions of ease of manipulation, reliability, comfort, 
and durability. With regard to the first-mentioned 
point, it may be said at once that the cycle-car is much 
easier to drive than the ordinary car, and for this 
reason it is very popular with those of a non- 
mechanical turn of mind, and with ladies especially. Its 
reliability and durability have still to be proved, but it may 
be mentioned that one of the best-known of them recently 
ran for seven consecutive hours at an average speed 
of 37 miles per hour without developing any weaknesses. 
The one drawback attaching to the present types of 
cycle-cars as compared with the ordinary car is their 
limited passenger accommodation. There are one or 
two capable of holding two besides the driver, but the 
great majority are either one- or two-seaters. When 
the cycle-car carrying three or four in comfort makes 
its appearance, its already great possibilities will be 
still further extended. 


Mr. Thomas Farrow, the well-known “people’s 
banker,” has invented and patented a device called the 
‘¢ Faro-meter,’’ which seems calculated to do much to- 
wards diminishing the dangers of the streets. It con- 
sists of a mechanical apparatus which automatically 
registers the speed at which a motor vehicle is travel- 
ling, on the same principle presumably as the speedo- 
meter, and also displays the mileage per hour in 
prominent figures on the front of the vehicle. When 
the speed limit is being exceeded a loud gong sounds 
continuously, and danger signals are displayed. Thus 
both the driver and everybody else are aware at all 
times of the exact speed at which they are travelling, 
which is obviously a great desideratum. The driver 
of a motor bus, in particular, should welcome the 
‘‘ Faro-meter.” At present he has no means of know- 
ing how fast he is going—the ordinary speedometer 
being too delicate an instrument to withstand the 
vibration of a heavy motor vehicle, and he is frequently 
fined for quite unintentional infringements of the legal 
limit. We are not sure that the new device will appeal 
so favourably to the private motorist, who is not always 
anxious that his speed should be patent to everybody, 
but if, as is stated, the “‘ Faro-meter”’ has been tested 
and passed by Scotland Yard, and if it is equally adapt- 
able for use on every type of motor vehicle, it would 
hardly be surprising to hear that the authorities had 
determined to insist upon its universal adoption. 


On Thursday of last week a number of friends 
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entertained Mr. S. F. Edge to dinner at the R.A.C., 
and presented him with a handsome silver salver in 
commemoration of his retirement from the industry 
in which he has played so prominent a part. There 
was naturally some curiosity displayed as to the future 
intentions of the famous motorist,but it was not gratified, 
Mr. Edge’s reply being simply that up to the present 
he had formed no definite plans of any kind. The 
general impression seems to be that he has political 
ambitions, but what the authority for this is we do not 
know. - In any case it is safe to assume that a man cf 
his remarkable force and individuality will not long 
remain quiescent. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE battle between the ‘‘bulls’’ and the ‘‘bears’’ still 
continues—or, perhaps I should say, between the 
rumours—for candidly I do not think that there 

are many speculators left in Europe. We enjoy a per- 
petual see-saw—armies are mobilised, fleets are moved, 
Ministers’ denials increase in acerbity, but of business 
there is none. Neither will there be any until peace is 
declared. No one is going to risk his money as long as 
war is in sight. The great bankers all over Europe hold 
the securities. They are one and all working for peace. 
Their influence is enormous. But they were unable to 
control the Balkan States. Will they be equally power- 
less to control Russia? The Grand Dukes are supposed 
to be big ‘‘bulls’’ of stocks, and all my information leads 
me to believe that Russia does not want war—will not 
move a finger to help the Balkan States to go beyond what 
Europe as a whole has agreed shall be their reward. 
Clearly Austria has all to lose and little to gain by a war. 
Therefore on the whole the odds are in favour of peace. 
The real danger lies in the so persistently public declara- 
tions of Bercholdt and Sazonoff that they insist upon 
peace. Diplomatists seldom speak the truth. Yet in 
London many promoters are testing the temper of the 
public. The most curious new issue is the Sperling 
Utilities Improvement offer of six per cent. Preference. 
Actually these same shares were being sold in New York 
and purchasers were given a handsome bonus in common 
stock. The Yankee propectus frankly admitted that the 
businesses were too speculative for the Cities Services 
or any of the other Doherty companies to take up, and 
that therefore they had been put into a sort of prospecting 
company—which might, if it found the franchises valu- 
able, resell to Cities Services. But the London prospec- 
tus simply offers the shares at 86, and says not a word 
as to the highly speculative nature of the share. Appa- 
rently many shares were placed prior to the issue here, 
and common stock sold, not given away. This is bluff 
of a very brave character—the good point about the issue 
is that Doherty and Co. are very successful, and that 
they have continually made good many very doubtful 
enterprises. 

_ Horatio Bottomley intends trying to place some shares 
in the South African Oil venture. But naturally they 
are only a pure gamble. Bottomley is not fortunate in 
his Joint Stock ventures, however amusing he may be as 
a journalist. The Genoa Waterworks Debentures could 








please no careful person. Not only was the issue price 
too high, but the profit to be made on the promotion was 
excessive— 476,000 is too much to take out of such a 
small concern in which profits are only estimated. The 
two Canadian issues did not go. The City of New West- 
minster is borrowing too freely, and the Province of 
Alberta Four Per Cent. Bond was not cheap enough. 

The full details of the Speyer deal are now published, 
and appear excellent. Everybody should be pleased. 
The Central London shareholders get four per cent. cer- 
tain ; City and South London are saved from disaster, and 
may receive an increased dividend when the line is en- 
larged ; Metropolitan Electric Tramways escapes a severe 
fight with the L.G.O., and takes the management of the 
London United—a tramway system that has gone from 
bad to worse. It can now run its fleet of 300 Daimler 
*buses to feed the whole service. It can also get traffic 
from the L.G.O. which will no longer compete. Under- 
ground Electric exchange a huge block of valueless and 
non-dividend paying stock for £560,000 shares in the 
new company, upon which it should get a 2 per cent. 
dividend. This will put Underground Ordinary in sight 
of a dividend. It makes the Six Per Cent. Income Bonds 
an excellent lock-up. 

Money must remain dear. The settlement in Berlin, 
the demand for money in the United States, in Egypt 
and in the Near East, will keep rates very high. Even if 
peace is arranged I see no chance of cheap money, as the 
development of Bulgaria, Servia, Greece and Montenegro 
will call for huge sums of money. These countries are 
fertile, and given good government will need capital. 
Indeed, Servian promoters are hard at work already both 
in London and Paris, placing their schemes before those 
with money to invest. 


ForeIGNERS.—The Banks support their special stocks. 
The Government also buy heavily whenever the public is 
scared. Therefore there is little chance of any fall as 
long as there is no chance of the war spreading. Those 
who are sure that we shall get peace might gamble in 
Hungarian Rentes—the yield is high. But such a pur- 
chase is only a gamble on the chance. 


Home Rais look cheaper every week. We have now 
had 21 weeks of splendid traffics. The companies have 
never done so well. They are promised an immediate in- 
crease in rates. They have already put up their passenger 
fares. I believe that most of the companies will pay an 
increased dividend on the present half-year. Great 
Western, one of our most progressive lines, should ac- 
quire the Metropolitan, and thus be enabled to run its 
Maidenhead trains right through to the City. It should 
buy the Mersey Railway, and thus get into Liverpool. 
Both these self-evident propositions should have been 
accomplished years ago. We see by the management of 
the District how energy and quick services pay. The 
Great Western has the chance of its hitherto sleepy life- 
time. Unless it is clever and quick the Great Central, 
or, perchance, the Midland, will step in and bag the Met., 
and the L. and Y.R. the Mersey Railway. 


YANKEES are being bought quietly by the clever bankers. 
They see that the United States is progressing, that it has 
a big year in front of it, and that all the railways will do 
well. So they buy Unions. This railway could pay off 
its common stock at present prices if it chose to sell its 
land interests. It will easily pay its 10 per cent. for 
many years to come, and at to-day’s prices the yield is 
magnificent. Readings are talked of as very cheap, and 
Southern Common seem the best lock-up. 


Russer may not fall any lower, but the public think 
it will and they do not buy the shares. Frankly, most 
rubber shares are quite high enough. Bukit Kajang re- 
port is good, but the market has discounted the increased 
yield for the present year, and anyone who buys to-day 
is only buying a chance. This is not good enough. We 
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must see another ten or fifteen per cent. fall in market 
quotations before I can say ‘‘buy.’’ 

O1.—Mexican Eagle show a large increase in profits, 
which comes not because the company has sold more 
oil, but because it has got more oil in stock. It is now 
waiting more ships, more pipe lines, and perhaps the 
contract with the new German Imperial Oil Company. 
The Oil Trust of Galicia has turned out Hicks. Maisel will 
now reopen his famous Opeg well. The shares have been 
pooled and are to be put up. The company will work 
under an agreement with the Premier Oil and Pipe. Ural 
Caspian have settled their dispute with the Government 
and now hold 1,100,000 acres. Everyone asks how long 
the price of oil will hold. It is clearly rigged. 

Mines.—Lord Harris has declared for “‘selective’’ min- 
ing, a euphemism for picking the eyes out of a property. 
I agree. We don’t go into mining except to get rich 
quickly. Why should these mines go on year after 
year paying huge salaries to engineers and directors, 
erecting huge mills, and wasting the shareholders’ money 
when they could all be gutted in two or three years and 
big sums of money saved? The old-fashioned system is 
preposterous. I am glad to see that Lord Harris has at 
last turned round. But the new system will mean a 
re-arrangement of values. We shall not pay as much 
for our shares. For example, the Mount Elliott is pick- 
ing out the eyes and the report now out shows only fifteen 
months’ life. Therefore the shares are stupidly over- 
valued to-day. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—They say that the National Tele- 
phone shareholders will soon be put out of their misery. 
The Government has come to terms, and I am told that 
a compromise has been agreed upon. I have before said 
that £190 was the price at which the Deferred would work 
out, and I expect that we shall soon see this confirmed. 

RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of THz AcapEmy. 

Sir,—We are not warranted in forming any other con- 
clusion than that William Shakespeare, of Stratford, and 
of the Globe Theatre, Southwark, was the veritable author 
of the plays published in folio, 1623, with his name on 
the title-page. Mr. W. T. Smedley disputes this on the 
assumption that the author must have been a classical 
scholar, hence his proposition that Bacon may have been 
the author. Mr. Smedley next asserts that the author 
was a master of the Latin, Greek, Spanish, Italian, and 
French languages. He further asserts that the late Pro- 
fessor Churton Collins proves beyond doubt Shakespeare’s 
intimate knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages. 
It is true that the professor gives in his “Studies in 
Shakespeare ” several “parallels in reflection, sentiment, 
and expression” from the ancient poets and from Shake- 
speare ; but note what he says on page 63: ‘‘I do not cite 
them as positive proof of imitation or of reminiscence 
on the part of Shakespeare. They may be mere 
coincidences.” And again, on page 69: “There is, of 
course, not one of these parallels which, if taken sepa- 


rately, might not be mere coincidence.” In this very- 


book, “Studies in Shakespeare,” Professor Churton 
Collins has a word to say on the “ Bacon-Shakespeare 
Mania”: “It is not so much by its absurdity as by the 
absence of everything which could give any colour to that 
absurdity that the Bacon-Shakespeare myth holds a 
unique place among literary follies. Its supporters have 
no pretensions to be considered even as sophists. Their 
systematic substitution of inferences for facts and of 
hypotheses for proofs, their perverted analogies, their 
blunders and their misrepresentations, their impudent 











fictions, and their prodigious ignorance of the very rudi- 
ments of the literature with which they are concerned 
could not for one moment impose on anyone who, with 
competent knowledge and a candid and open mind, had 
taken the trouble to investigate the subject.”—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 


Tom Jones. 
London, E.C. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—Since our letter to you of September 24, consider- 
able progress has been made with the organisation of the 
workmen who desire to maintain their personal libertyin the 


matter of their employment. The National Society of Free- 


Workers, we then foreshadowed, has now been formed, 
and already branches are established in many towns; in- 
deed, the work has gone on at a pace which now calls 
for an office and a secretarial staff. 

The object of the movement is to establish a self- 
supporting society which will give complete protection 
against the tyranny of the new Socialistic Trade Unionism. 
It is obvious that the work of organising such a society 
must be undertaken by a special body, such as the Com- 
mittee for Promoting the Formation of Societies of Free 
Workers, on whose behalf we write. 

The work to be done will involve a large expenditure, 
and if it is to be done effectually it should be done quickly, 
so that before the close of 1913 there shall be in existence 
a National Society, not only self-supporting, but powerful 
enough to prevent any repetition of the tyranny which 
accompanied recent strikes. 

At least £1,000 is required for renting offices and 
engaging a secretarial staff, etc. We therefore venture 
to appeal to your readers to help in raising this fund. 
Cheques made payable to the Free Workers’ Committee, 
crossed “Barclay and Co., Ltd.,” may be sent to the 
Chairman, Mr. Mark H. Judge, 7, Pall Mall, S.W. 

There has been a most unexpected rebuff in the refusal 
of the Treasury to allow the Society to be registered under 
the Friendly Societies Act of 1896. It is very difficult to 
understand this action on the part of the Treasury, and 
a public meeting was held at the Whitehall Rooms 
on the 22nd instant, to consider what steps should be 
taken to secure for the Society that legal status to which 
it is obviously entitled, its friendly and benevolent objects 
being as follows :— 

(1) To maintain the principles of personal liberty and 
personal responsibility by providing members with legal 
assistance in cases of injury by accident, if molested when 
in the exercise of their right to work, and in cases of 
trouble or difficulty in connection with their employment. 

(2) To establish a benevolent fund. 

(3) To establish an orphan fund. 

We are, yours faithfully. 


Avesury (Down, Kent). 

Georce H. Darwin (Cambridge). 

C. F. Ryper (Leeds). 

Martin J. Sutron (Wargrave). 
Ernest E. Wituams (Inner Temple). 


7, Pall Mall, London. 
November, 1912. 


THE DOMESTIC SERVANTS’ INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 


Dear Sir,—This morning, two well-dressed men called, 
requesting my maid to produce her Insurance Card, pro- 
fessing the reason to be that some cards had been filled 
in in pencil. This she did, believing the men to be from 
the National Health Insurance. Finding her card was 
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from Lady St. Helier’s Society (The Domestic Servants’ 
Insurance Society) they then tried to make her sign some 
paper and pay 3d. They said they were from the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company. 

The same thing happened only a fortnight since with 
my other maid, who shut the door in their faces (company 
not state). 

Is it legal for private people to be annoyed in this way, 
and for foolish young servants to be persuaded to sign 
and pay what they do not understand? 

I enclose my card, and if you will publish this, it may 
save other girls from being taken in by men of this class. 
Yours truly, ** INDIGNANT.”’ 


CONFLICTS OF USAGE IN THE PRONOUN. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 


Sir,—Under the above title, Mr. Thomas R. Louns- 
bury, Emeritus Professor of English in the Yale Uni- 
versity, published in the November issue of ‘‘ Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine ’’ a very interesting article. I may 
say that I agree with him on most of the points that are 
treated in this article. As this gentleman refers also to 
Milton’s two verses :— 

** Which when Beelzebub perceived, ‘than whom’ 

Satan except, none higher sat,’’ etc.— 
in which he takes exception to the relative ‘‘whom’’ as 
being incorrect, I beg to repeat what I said in THE 
AcaDEMY of May 25, 1912 :— 

‘* In the sentence quoted from Milton, I think that 
‘than’ is but a conjunction. Let us now restore 
the ellipses: Beelzebub—none, except Satan, sat 
higher ‘than’ (he, that Beelzebub of), ‘whom ’ (I 
speak). 

With the help of parsing, we have :— 

(a) ‘than’—a conjunction, 

(b) ‘whom’—a relative pronoun, 3rd ps., m.g., 
obj. case, governed by the preposition ‘of’ under- 
stood.”’ 

Since writing the above, I have come across the fol- 
lowing sentence, in Mr. Collins’s ‘‘Man and Wife’’ (p. 
93, chapter ix: THE INN, 2nd page): ‘‘A more thoroughly 
independent person that this Miss Inchbare (of whom I 
speak) was not to be found on the face of the hotel- 
keeping earth.’’ 

I now beg to put this question to English linguists in 
general, and to Mr. Lounsbury in particular: Is not such 
a sentence but the development of: Miss Inchbare, 
‘than whom’’ a more thoroughly independent person was 
not to be found on the face of the hotel-keeping earth ? 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ADOLPHE BERNON. 
61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 


“TACITZ”” AND “SILENTIA” IN AENEID II, 255. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—Why should Mr. Hodgson, whom I thank for 
his courteous rejoinder, suppose that the ships were 
“anchored off Tenedos’’ at the moment when the flame 
split the darkness of that moonless night? ‘‘And already 
the Argive fleet,’ says Vergil, “was on its way (ibat) 
from Tenedos, when the royal vessel suddenly shot forth 
the signal flame.’’ As to the other point, I have myself 
seen in the less clear atmosphere of England a beacon 
ablaze at eight miles distance; and since Vergil uses 
“‘flamma’”’ in the plural, we are at liberty to think that 
several torches were employed. It appears to me quite 
in accordance with the text and with experience to con- 
clude that the blaze was kindled for Sinon’s informaticn. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


H. C. MIncuHIn. 
Farnham, November 24, 1912. 








THE WIRRAL DIVISION OF CHESHIRE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—It has just been stated in several newspapers that 
Sir William Hesketh Lever, who has recently purchased 
Stafford House, St. James’s, ‘‘ was the former Member 
for Birkenhead.’’ But that is an entire mistake. On 
three different occasions (in 1892, 1894, and 1895) Sir W. 
H. Lever contested Birkenhead in the Liberal interest, but 
was each time defeated. He represented the Wirral Divi- 
sion of Cheshire from January, 1905, until January, 1910. 
Yours very obediently, 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

November 19, 1912. 
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To obtain immediate and To obtain immediate and 


lasting relief from pain. W5 A Yy lasting relief from pain. 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints 


LEV ASCO INSTANTANEOUS AND NEVER FAILING RELIEVER, 
Post free 1/1}; 2/9; and 4/9 per bottle. 
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LEVASCO at once penetrates to the pain centres and drives the Uric Acid out of the system by natural channels. 
It is pleasant to use, having no oil, poison, or anything harmful ia its composition. 
ATHLETES having tried Levasco will never be without it, one application sets the blood racing—giving a most delightful glow. 


LEVASCO will cure Neuralgia or Toothache in three minutes; Lumbago in one night; Headache in two minutes. 





Once used always remembered by its speedy results! 
DON'T HESITATE: WHY SUFFER? Try it now and obtain immediate relief. 








Post free from only address— 


Levasco Manufacturing Co., 135, nammersmrri ROAD, LONDON, W. 


N.B.—Refuse all substitutes, there is nothing “just as good,” and be sure to address as above. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE ONLY (Post Free). 


The Educational Map of HORLICK’S 
INDIA MALTED MILK 





SHOWING BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK IN POWDER FORM. 
(1) — of pupils under instruction per mille of school THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR 
and college going population. ALL AGES. 
(2) —— Towrs in the different provinces, together DELICIOUS, NOURISHING AND REFRESHING. 
(3) A Key to the names of Colleges throughout India, adh By Se 
Burma and Ceylon. Requires no cooking. 


ALTOGETHER NEW AND RI Used instead of tea, coffee, or cocoa at meals, develops healthy bodies and 
0 GINAL IN DESIGN. clear brains. Equally useful to the vigorous and the weak, the business or 
professional man, the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 
An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot before retiring. 
APPLY TO MANAGER: In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/~, at all Chemists and Stores. 


° ° ° Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
Collegian Office, 33, Dixon Lane, Calcutta. HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS., ENGLAND. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 








Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports. 
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TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious '' Empress "' Steamers 
te Canada. Only Four days' open sean TRANSCANADA— 
Finest Trains in the World, running through the worid's grandest 
scenery. Direct connection with every part of Canada. Fastest 
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and China. All-British Route to Australia and New Zealand by 
Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


For further particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, Charing Cross, S.W.; 67~68, King William St., 

LONDON, E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. 

Vincent Street, Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Bellast. 
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” FARE Tose SAILING From 

NORWAY, G 
Mediterranean From About June to Southampt 
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